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‘tongues and a rainbow of tints. 
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LETTER FROM JERUSALEM, 


BY MISS MARY C, BENNETT, 


| thought you would like to hear di- 
rect from Palestine. I have been here 
two weeks, and am just on the eve of de- 
parture for Jeffa, from which place I 
intend to sail April 1st for Smyrna. My 
stay bas been of intense interest ; every 
scene about me associated with some 
noted event in sacred history, and made 
dear to me by the hallowed memories 
connected with the life of our precious 
Saviour, I look out upon the same 
landscape, under the same blue vault of 
heaven, tread the same paths, and enter 
into the very life cf the same city over 
which he wept, and in which he suffered 
the agonies of the cross, I ascended 
the Mount of Olives, and stood where 
he is believed to have ascended into 
heaven, ‘This morning I went upon the 
roof of the convent, where I have been 
most hospitably entertained during my 
stay here, and saw the glorious sun rise 
upon the Mount of Olives, just over the 
spot above mentioned, It was a mag- 
nificent sight, and I could but think how 
significant of the Sun of Righteousness 
rising “with healing in his wings.” There 
isa tower, Campanile, with a chime of 
bells, 150 feet bigh on the summit, from 
which the grandest view of the city of 
Jerusalem, Bethany, Bethlehem, the 
Dead Sea, the Jordan, the plain of Jeri- 
cho, and the Mountains of Judea and 
Moab, with other prominent features of 
the surrounding country, are spread out 
before you. I was greatly disappointed 
in the country. From Jaffa to Jerusa- 
lem there is much of the picturesque 
and beautiful, fine orange groves, fertile 
fields and many pleasing features ; but 
around the city of Jerusalem, extending 
to the valley of the Jordan and in other 
directions, nothing but mountains and 
valleys of barren, rocky cliffs, and 
sand, with scarcely a fertile spot 
adapted to animal support or culti- 
vation. Now and then a flock of 
goats and sheep and a few donkeys 
and camels are seen, looking half 
starved. Indeed, I cannot understand 
how any one can make the most meag’e 
living here, and I am told that three- 
fourths of the support gained is from 
the tourists,"who flock here in great num- 
bers at some seasons of the year. There 
are more than usual here this present 
season—the hotels all full, as also the 
convents. The city at this time is crowd- 
ed with pilgrims, and I never saw such 
a medley of nationalities. The streets, 
everywhere you turn, are a babel of 
Every 
conceivable style of dress and costume 
is represented: Turks and Arabs with 
their flowing robes, women with their 
veiled faces, etc., camels and donkeys 
almost enveloped in their burdens ; 
while the streets, narrow, dark and filthy, 
are thronged with the ignorant, super- 
stitious, dingy, dark and _ repulsive 
beings, who, in every external feature, 
appear far from cleanliness and godli- 
ness. Still, follow this crowd to the 
Holy Sepulchre, and there watch their 
devotion, as they move from one altar 
to another, kneeling, praying, kissing the 


floor, walls, altars, and crossing them- 


selves and prostrating themselves repeat- 


edly ; all this is going on from five in 


the morning till night. The poor Jews 
are not permitted even to pass by this 
Holy Sepulchre, nor enter the courts of 
the Mosque of Omar; but they stand 
without the walls of the temple, and 
there weep and wail while they read 
and pray. This place is known as the 
Jews’ wailing place, to which they resort 
every Friday and Saturday. 

_My trip of three days on donkey to 
Jericho was fatiguing, yet full of inter- 
est. I joined a party of five, and there 
were five attendants; viz., three mule- 
teers, one dragoman, and one sheik. 
The latter served as an official guard ; 
for the road to Jericho is a dangerous 
one, as of old, and one is likely, unless 
well attended and guarded, to fall among 
thieves, and not likely to fall into the 
hands‘ of a “good Samaritan.” ‘This is 
what makes travelling in Palestine so 
expensive ; one cannot go anywhere 


Without a guide, Streets are not gener- | 


ally named nor numbered in the cities, 
so that it is impossible to go around 
in safety, nor without losing himself. 

_ There is much doubt and speculation 
in reference to the exact places in which 
many of the historical events in the life 
of our Saviour had place. Some hold 
that the place of the crucifixion and 
entombment was where the Holy 
Sepulchre now stands ; others, that it 
lies outside the present walls of the city, 
On the hill opposite the Damascus Gate, 
called Mount Calvary or Golgotha. Two 
years since, in building a convent, the 
Russians found in their excavations near | 
tbe Holy Sepulchre an ancient gate, 
Which is now believed to be the gate 
then known as Judiciary Gate, through 
which Christ passed on his way from 
Pilate’s home to the cross. If this 
Proves true, it will go far towards estab- 
lishing the Holy Sepulchre as the true 
place. In this church, built over the 


Sepulchre, you will be shown the tombs 
of Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea, 
Adam, Melchisedec, and also the tombs 
of the Crusaders — Baldwin and God- 
frey. There is much of the superstitious 
and legendary as connected with all 
these places, which draw largely upon 
your imagination and credulity, and 
creates often a feeling of disgust, rather 
than reverence ; indeed, to me it appears 
sacrilege, and I cannot tolerate it even 
in the priests, from whom we should 
find the truth in its clearness. It is ex- 
cusable in the poor, ignorant and be- 
nighted beings, who seem to accept 
everything, no matter how unreasonable, 
with so much of sincerity and reverence. 

I visited the tombs of the judges and of 
the kings of Judea, just out of the city 
a short distance. They are large rooms, 
with niches for the reception of the dead, 
all cut and carved in solid rock, and, 
although three thcusand years old, in a 
perfect condition. These have been ex- 
cavated in the last fifteen or twenty 
years. The cave of Jeremiah, in 
which he wrote the ‘‘Lamentations,” is an 
immense cavern just across from the 
walls of the city. Joining this cave are 
rock-hewn rooms, and a large cistern 
now containing much water. The grotto 
or tomb of St. Stephen has also been 
found, and many human bones were 
found in the receptacles. A largechurch 
is built over the spot. 
abounds in churches and convents of 
the Greek, Latin, Armenians and Rus- 
sians, besides the many mosques. The 
Protestants are comparatively few ; still I 
am told they increase in numbers yearly, 
and are doing much to elevate and 
Christianize ; but it seems to me it is a 
very discouraging prospect for any 
Christian worker. I am sure Christ 
would weep as bitterly as of old over 
Jerusalem, were he present in the flesh 
to-day. 

I have stood beside the banks of the 
Jordan, where Christ was baptized, 
where the children of Israel passed over, 
where Elisha and Elijah divided the 
waters ; have drunk of the healing fount 
of Elisha ; seen the cave of Elijah, where 
he was fed by the ravens ; viewed the 
Mount of Temptation; stood on the 
shores of the Dead Sea, and heard the 
sad rippling dirges of the waters as they 
chanted their requiem ; looked upon the 
shining heights of Mount Pjsgah, from 
which Moses viewed the promised land ; 
entered the tomb of the Virgin, and the 
manger which gave birthplace to our 
Saviour; and entered the garden of 
Gethsemane, and sat under the great and 
ancient olive trees, under which Christ 
is believed to have prayed and suffered 
his passion and agony ; I have stood in 
the courts of David and Solomon, and 
in the room where our Lord had his 
last supper with the disciples. The 
large, spacious stables of Solomon, in 
which stand ninety stone columns, and 
other large, spacious rooms, arches and 
stairways, have been discovered in the 
excavations of the last few years. They 
were the lower floor of the temple, and 
now under the Mosque of Omar. The 
subterranean city, which has proved to 
be the quarries of Solomon, contains 
many immense stones half or partly cut, 
and left as the workmen left them three 
thousand years ago. These winding 
labyrinths extend almost under the en- 
tire city, and are now visited by many, 
although attended with danger and risk. 

March 28, 1890. 


THE BEST GIFT. 


Do we prize and value high enough 
that which Christ has given us? Are 
we fully aware of the amount of gracious 
love which prompted Christ in the most 
noble generosity to offer absolute pro- 
tection to all who should come within 
His realm? This rare gift is offered to 
all, for He says ‘Whosoever will, may 
come,” and, added to it the blessed con- 
solation of the gospel of Christ, makes it 
indeed a worthy and desirable gift, which 
can be had without money and without 
price, by those who seek Him. You 
cannot pay for it, for a gift is priceless; 
and we must accept it without a stipu- 
lated renumeration. We may sometimes, 
perhaps, think we shall compensate 
Christ for his generosity; we may make 
promises of fidelity and loyalty to Him, 
and though we fulfill, all the impossibility 
of our ever being capable of releasing a 
small fraction of our indebtedness is so 
apparent, as we see more and more of 
what our Saviour is doing for us day by 
day, that the bag of gold which we had 
carefully treasured up in our hearts to 
renumerate Christ with, will finally seem 
but as silver or brass, or even ashes, in 
contrast with with the divine gift of 
righteousness, peace and love which He 
has given us; and, therefore, we know 
that if we abide with Him all the days 
of our life, and love him and obey his 
precepts in the truth of the gospel, we 
will still be unable to pay for this beauti- 
ful gift, which we must accept free, and 
which Christ offers free to all. In grati- 
tude to our Savior, we surely cannot do 
less than to ever do His will among 
men. W. F.A, 


Jerusalem 


| 


LETTER FROM MEXICO. 


Dear Epiror Paciric: I think your 
readers will be interested in knowing 
something of the American Board’s work 
here in Mexico; i. ¢, of the work in 
general in Northern Mexico, I have 
just returned from our annual conference, 
and will give you some facts in regard 
to the work. 

Chihuahua is the center of the work 
in the State by the same name. There 
the church is strong and in a very pros- 
perous and flourishing condition. The 
house is usually filled. The Mexican 
Christians are, as a rule, earnest, enthu- 
Silastic and thoroughly biblical. The 
work is well developed there in the city. 
The boarding school, under Miss Dun- 
ning, is now in good condition and grow- 
ing. Of course, both Mr. and Mrs. 
Eaton are largely accountable for the 
state of things there, and have just rea- 
son to feel, not proud, but grateful, The 
work extends out from there to the West 
and North, among the mountains. In 
Cusi there is a good work begun, and 
one of much promise, needing at once a 
missionary to carry it on and develop it. 
In San Ysidro there is another church 
and a good school, carried on by a 
Mexican lady teacher, and there is need 
of another worker there, Cusi is thirty 
leagues, or seventy-five miles, southwest 
from Chihuahua, and San Isidro is fifty- 
five miles northwest from Cusi. San 
Bienaventura, one hundred and seventy- 
five miles northwest from Chihuahua, is 
the center of another interesting work. 
The brethren were stoned and generally 
opposed when the work was first opened 
there, but now the Word is having free 
course, and there is much need of an- 
other helper there. Parral, where the 
conference was held, is the center of an- 
other large work. Brother Case and 
wife have been faithful workers, and 
have much cause of rejoicing at the 
work done. 

The work is truly wonderful, It was 
a great inspiration to me to stand before 
such a large and truly interested audi- 
ence—one that seemed to catch eagerly 
every word spoken. At every session of 
our conference there were from two to 
three hundred men and women present. 
Sabbath morning, whenthe minister 1 se 
and requested the children to take the 
front seats, he was surprised to find that 
they filled nearly all one side of the hall 
used for the church. Any one who has 
doubts as to the success of Protestant 
missions should have been present and 
heard the singing and earnest, fervent 
prayers of the Mexicans, who but a year 
or so before were devout listeners to 
Latin masses and repeating the Pater 
Nosters of the Roman Church, They 
should hear also the discourses of some 
who are new, but profound in their 
knowledge of the Bible and its gospel 
truths. | 

Parral is the center of an interesting 
work, Only six miles south, in Los 
Cuevas, there is a young but flourishing 
church, and also a good school under the 
charge of Miss Prescott, who carries on 
the work of her school in Parral, and al- 
so there by means of her assistant Mex- 
ican lady teacher. North from there, in 
Zaragoza, about forty miles, is another 
church carried on by Mexicans, Mr. Case 
visiting them now and then. They have 
something like eighty believers already, 
and the town is likely to become Prot- 
estant soon; at least, the brethren are 
hopeful of it. In El Valle and Atoto- 
nilco there is work, and good openings 
for laborers, and lots of them. 

The need has been long felt, and now 
the Board has formally authorized the 
establishing of a training school for 
young men for the Mexican ministry. 
It is to be in Paso del Norte, just oppo- 
site El Paso, Texas. Mr. A. C. Wright 
is in charge of it at present. Several 
young men at the conference offered 
themselves as candidates, but the question 
of their support is a serious one, The 
work goes forward. The Lord will raise 
up friends to aid in the enterprise. We 
need men everywhere. Here, on this 
side, no one has yet entered the Interior. 
There are hundreds of towns waiting to 
hear, and no one to go. 

Last year, in the northern mission, 
there were over seven hundred dollars’ 
worth of Bibles and other books sold; 
something over three hundred sub- 
scribers to the religious papers published 
in Mexico, These, it is true, are mes- 
sengers, but they need the living presence 
of their fellow-men to speak to them the 
words of life. | | 

We need a good lady teacher here to 
help my wife. She has her mothers’ 
meeting, the care of the school, which 
bas run down almost to nothing because, 
with her other duties, the house and care 
of three babies, she has not been and can- 


} not be in school all the time. She is in 


part of the morning and afternoon, and 
has music pupils besides. We are to 
build a school building here this year. 
The Board has authorized us to go 
ahead. There is room for kind friends 
to interest themselves and help us out. 
Our new church, we think, will prove a 


source of power here and elsewhere. ~ 


We have just ordered the bell, which cost 
$50, in Cincinnati, O. It is here now in 
the custom house, and they only charge 
us $106 for duties in Nogales, and about 
$30 more here. Think of it, an iron 
bell, and costing $130 for duties. But 
its clear rings for the gospel will be 
worth more than all it may cnst for 
duties, etc. We have appealed to 
Mexico City in hopes to have the duty 
cut down two-thirds. I goout next week 
to open work in a new field, and soon 
we have a long tour down into Sinaloa 
to make to open work there, for outside 
of Mazatlan there is no work in the 
State. | 
I would gladly speak of other work 
outside of our denomination, but there 
is no space. Also, I would and should 
speak of our work in Guadalajara, where 
the martyr Stephens laid down his life. 
Some other time I may speak of it. I 
came across an article tc-day in an old 
copy of the Lanza, written by Mr. 
Stephens the year before he was killed. 
Please remember the work and the 
workers here in your prayers, and gifts 
as well. It is a great encouragement to 
us all to know that you are thinking of 
us and interested in the work. With 
best wishes, sincerely, | 
M. A, CRAWFORD. 
HERMOSILLO, Sonora, April 26, 1890, 


LETTER FROM SALT LAKE. 


DEAR BROTHER: I wrote you last 
week of the efforts which were being 
made in behalf of a quiet Sabbath in 
Salt Lake. The friends of this move- 
ment did not succeed. Strong political 
influence was brought to bear on the 
council from both sides. The Minis- 
ters’ Association appointed Rev. Dr. 
McNiece (Presbyterian), Rev. W. S, 
Hawkes (Congregational),and Rev. D. D. 
Forward (Baptist), to present their case. 
Those favoring Sunday concerts for 
money-making purposes were also fully 
represented, and, after a warm debate, 
a bill was passed, by a vote of nine to 
six, granting permission for any respect- 
able musical association to hold con- 
certs on Sunday. The evil may, after 
all, not prove so very great as some 
have feared. If properly regulated sa- 
cred concerts, even for pay, are infinite- 
ly preferable to saloons, But sermons 
and lectures on the Sabbath question are 
now the order of the day. The pastors 
of several churches, including the First 
Congregational and First Presbyterian, 
announce various aspects of the Sabbath 
question as their topics for to-morrow; 
and Mr. Charles Ellis, a very liberal, if 
not skeptical, lecturer,announces that on 
to-morrow evening, at the Federal Court 
room, he will oppose the Puritan Sab- 
bath and review the addresses made at 
last Sunday’s mass meeting. 

These, and kindred questions of re- 
form, are new to us here, having been 
overshadowed hitherto by the predom- 
inance given to the Mormon question, but 
it is becoming quite apparent that the 
respectable element has a tough fight on 
its hands for municipal respectability. 
One or two of the ablest and most in- 
fluential of our city politicians have re- 
cently made public utterances which 
lead many to think that they have fore- 
seen this struggle, and have decided to 
take their political chances with those 
who would tolerate gambling-houses and 
places of worse resort. If so, the next 
great struggle is likely to be in the Lib- 
eral ranks, and between the representa- 
tives of decency on the one hand, and 
indecency on the other. 

Meanwhile, Salt Lake City is neither 
worse nor better than other cities of the 
same class in the West. It bas a large 
representation of both extremes, The 
presence of a common enemy bas forced 
them to train together. The removal of 
that common menace will cause them to 
split asunder. | | 

I hardly know which is the more un- 
pleasant—to be credited with an unde- 
served honor, or to be charged with a 
fault of which one isinnocent. Proba- 
bly most people think the latter. I have 
recently been receiving letters from New 
England congratulating me on being 
called to the pastorate of a church in 
San Francisco at a large salary, and 
now to-day comes the Religious Herald 
with an item saying that the church is 
the one of which Rey. Dr. Barrows is 
the eloquent preacher and the beloved 
pastor, The item is too absurd to need 
denial; but out of what mustard-seed of 
misapprehension did this thrifty tree of 
fiction grow? It seems, then, that even 
the religious news-vender is sometimes 
the victim of “fakes.” Cordially yours, 

J. BRAINERD THRALL. 

Salt Lake City, April 26, 1890. 


An Englishman who insulated his 
bedstead by placing underneath each 
post a broken-off bottle says that he had 
not been free from rheumatism or gout 
for fifteen years, and that he began to 
improve immediately after the applica- 
tion of the insulators. 


The next Mail steamer sails for Japan 
May 21st. Mail closes at 1 P. m. 


| Seriptures into the language of the Gil-. 


The Weman’s Beard 
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MAY MEETING. 


How many times we have held our 
meeting at Berkeley in the month of 
May, when our eyes were feasted with 
beauty as we went tothe church from 
the station, literally “treading perfume” 
as the flowers sent up their welcome from 
our very feet, while the great sprays of 
roses leaned over the gateways as if they 
longed to heap their splendor of crimson 
white and gold in our pathway; and the 
emerald hills were radiant with sunsbine, 
with great soft shadows nestling in the 
hollows ! How will we remember it all! 
But last Wednesday the roses were drip- 
ping with rain, and the vivid green of 
that wondrous chain of hills was relieved 
by the masses of white mist that floated 
over them, the drooping branches of 
trees were heavy with raindrops, and 
—well, in short it was a decidedly wet 
day, and scarcely more than a dozen la- 
dies came together for the meeting that 
we expected would be so full and en- 
thusiastic. 

We gathered around the open fire in 
the pastor’s room in the most informal 
way; and surely we were all glad to be 
there, though we had braved the ele- 
ments to be present. The book opened 
of itself to that grand old hymn “The 
morning light is breaking,” which was 
sung. Selections were then read from the 
eleventh and twelfth chapters of Isaiah’s 
inspiring prophecy, and prayer was Offer- 
ed by the President, after which the re- 
ports of the Secretary and Treasurer 
were read andapproved. The Nominat- 
ing Committee presented the name of 
Mrs. Galen Fisher, who waselected as 
Vice-President to fill the vacancy for the 
remainder of the year caused by the 
death of our beloved Mrs. Richards. 
A letter from Mrs. Baldwin of Broussa, 
Turkey, was then read by Mrs. Charles 
H. Clark, and her graphic pen took us 
on an extended tour among the villages. 
Our ears almost caught the din of a 
noisy bridal procession; we saw the ques- 
tioning faces of women who heard per- 
haps for the first time the gospel story 
from Mrs. Baldwin’s lips; then, a broken 
bridge impeding our further progress, we 
at length returned to Broussa and helped 
to receive the welcoming visits of neigh- 
bors and friends. We found ourselves 
present at a Christmas festival, and look- 
ed into the sparkling eyes of the. ‘little 
ones, who became the recipients of slates : 
from America, and of cornucopias.of 
candy. 

We went through the rooms of the 
Girls’ School—our school—and saw 
Mrs. Baldwin painting blackboards and 
repairing clocks, and heard the voice of 
Mrs. Baldwin assisting in the singing 
lessons, We missed Miss Wells from 
her accustomed place who has crossed 
the sea and come to our own coast as 
the wife of Mr, Kelsey of Seattle. 

We entered reverently one room where 
young girls were praying together, and 
their timid voices strengthened our faith 
as we listened. It may be those voices 
would never have been lifted up in 
prayer if we had not sent the gospel to 
their waiting souls. Who can measure 
the results that will flow from our efforts 
for these benighted ones, though our 
work seems so very small ! 

After the reading of this letter, a 
stanza was sung of ‘Jesus shall reign;” 
and the sweet mention of “infant voices” 
in the hymn reminded us of a beauti- 
ful little child who came with her mother 
to our meeting at Plymouth-avenue, 
Oakland, a month ago. She stole out 
of the open door of the church, allured 
by wild flowers which grew about the 
entrance, and then returned with care- 
ful footstep. She came after the exer- 
cises were over with a silver piece in her 
tiny fingers to buy a book of the poems, 
which were being sold for the Board, 
and then the little feet went over the 
threshold to return no more, for she has 
just gone to learn the mysteries of the 
coming kingdom at the Saviour’s feet— 
instead of looking ‘through a glass 
darkly” as we do here. She longed for 
relief from suffering, pathetically saying, 
as her thoughts dwelt on the heavenly 
home, “I shall have a good body with- 
out ary pain, and I shall pick wild flow- 
erg there.” Only four years of earthly 
life and now blessedness forever ! 

After the tender allusion to this child, 
who crossed our path a month ago like a 
ray of sunshine, we listened to a com- 
munication from Miss Perkins of the 
Madura million, and rejoiced in the an- 
nouncement that Dr. Bingham had been 
permitted to finish the translation of the 


bert Islands, after thirty years of labor. 
We remember how Mrs. Bingham en- 
treated us to pray that the life of her 
feeble husband might be preserved to 
finish this great work, and we send our 
congratulations across the seato these 
devoted workers, and enter into their 
grateful joy to-day. 

The Lord’s prayer and the doxology 
closed this delightful little meeting. 


FROM NEW YORK, 


The always welcome Paciric stirs me 
up to say a word, Your printer made 
me say one queer thing, tc-wit: That 
Philadelphia had had a fearful flood. If 
a man from that city sees your paper, 
he will ask, “When?” I sent you two 
paragraphs. One was headed Philadel- 
phia, the other, Johnstown. Your 
printer dropped Johnstown, and made 
all I had to say apply to Philadelphia. 


This is the week of what were once 
called “The May Meetings.” Throngs 
came from far and near to hear the 
grand addresses of those days. Not the 
least of these throngs were wont.to make 
the ‘‘Annual Festival” of the Congrega- 
tional Union the chief center of interest. 
The very first men among us at that day, 
were called into service; and they answer- 
ed the call with a will. Wit and elo- 
quence flashed and the crowd answered 
back with warmly responsive peals of 
laughter and applause. Most of the 
men of that day have done their work. 
and gone to the hizher service. A faith- 
ful few meet now to “transact business,” 
and the busy outside world rushes on its 
way. Butthe kingdom is coming all 
the same. Less dependence on ma- 
chinery; more on handto hand work. 
Those were days for rousing enthusiasm; 
these for converting enthusiasm into ac- 
tual service. The work of those times 
clung to the Atlantic Coast. New York 
and Boston were its rallying points. 
Now a score of.such -points dot the 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
What a wild thing it seemed to many to 
take the annual meeting of the American 
Board to Minneapolis, in 1873! It 
will not be strange nor seem s0, if it goes 
to San Francisco in a year ortwo. We 
are broadening. The ends of the coun- 
try are in touch by telegram, and hear 
neighbors by swift lines of travel. Civ- 
ilization and science are serving the 
growth of the kingdom of our Lord. 
The Pacific Coast edition of the Church 
Building Quarterly is doing grand 
work by rolling out before astonished 
eyes the amazing work to be done on a- 
fifteen-hundred-mile-coast-line. The 
Atlantic Coast edition of the Quarterly 
in July will roll up the needs of the dy- 
ing old towns of the East. 
ber number proposes to show up the In- 
terior. 
most can take in at one glance. So we: 
take it in sections, 


By the way, what dces the Pacific 
Coast say on the Combined Magazine 
Question? How many cash subscribers, 
at one dollar a year, will our two hun- 
dred and fifty Churches send on? Will 
they guarantee their share of $50,000 to 
pay for a weekly issue of fifty thousand 
copies of The Combined Magazine? 
The Committee are wrestling with the 
financial question involved in this new 
plan. Suppose it should cost $60,000; 
who will pay the $10,000 deficit. Can 
you tell how many want the new maga- 
zine enough to pay a dollar, not for one 
year, but regularly, to keep it going? 
A “Combined Magazine” would be a 
grand thing. It looks as if it would 
send out its first number very soon after 
the men to whom it is finally committed 
bave cash pledges for its entire cost. 
No class of men would be happier than 


-the busy Secretaries, who now are respon- 


sible for what we have in this line, to 
have this vital matter taken from their 
shoulders and placed in hands that could 
do it better. If you have light, please 
let it shine. 

Several of “The New York Secretar- 
ies,” about this time in the year, are off 
for the annual visit among the State 
Meetings of our churches in the Interior. 
The Secretary cf the Congregational 
Union, after more than eight years of 
service, without much let-up, has leave 
to cross the Atlantic on the run, in July. 
The question whether it is safe to take 
to the water in “the dry months” is un- 
der consideration. The vacation pocket 
book of many of the Lord’s stewards 
seems to close on the on-going work of 
the kingdom. Hence, all the more need 
of staying by the stuff. Though only 
about one-third as large as the work de- 
mands, the stream emptying into the 
Union treasury is pretty steady. The 
growth of the work since 1890 set in is 
suggestive of more giving or less growth. 
In Brother Williams’ six months among 
you, the Pacific Coast has sent us 
$1,552.29 more than in the same time 
the year before: Those who have heard 
Brother Williams will not wonder. When 
his “seed-corn” sprouts, what a crop we 
shall have? You will not wonder that 
by a heartily unanimous vote his services 
are continue] (Rev. Dr.) L H. Coss. 
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of Christ, as the fundamental law of all 


-Oaly by the reform we seek can we 


-Lord’s side now? Oh, let them rally 
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CHRIST JESUS, LORD OF NATIONS. 


BY REV N. R JOHNSTON, 


(Concluded.) 


[Correction—In last week’s Paciric, in the 
article, ‘‘Christ Jesus, Lord of Nations,” in 
the fifth paragraph, instead of “kingly power 
just as belonged,”’ etc., read ‘‘kingly power 
such as belo: g2d,” etc. In the second col- 
umn, about the middle, instead of “the Son,” 
read ‘‘the sum.”—N. R. J.] 


3. The next step in this progressive 
reformation would be the accepting of 
and the proclaiming of the Bible, the law 


governmental relations and actions, and 
its moral code as the basis of all civil 
legislation. ‘‘To the law and to the tes- 
timony; if they speak not according to 
this word it is because there is no light in 
them.” In the days of Jehoiada, when 
the good people of Judah became tired 
of the corrupt administration and de- 
manded a reformation,and when Jehoash, 
the young reformer, was brought out from 
bis place of concealment to be inaugu- 
rated as King, Jehoiada, the cfficiating 
functionary, placed the crown upon the 
King’s head and the Testimony—the 
Bible that then was—in his hand, therc- 
by saying to the young ruler: ‘Take 
this holy law of God as your rule of of- 
ficial action, believing that so long as 
you administer the government in ac- 
cordance with its divine requirements 
you may hope to enioy the favor of God 
and secure the nation’s good. 

The principle applicable now is plain. 
All civil governments and all officers 
should take the Bible as the higher law 
and as the rule of action. Indeed, this 
supreme law is just as good a rule of 
action in the State as in the Church, or 
in personal relations. Accordingly, the 
whole moral law, as summed up in the ten 
commandments, and the whole moral 
Mosaic penal code, would be the rule of 
action in Congress or in Parliament, in 
Legislatures and jin courts of justice. 
Kidnapping or man-stealing, blasphemy 
and adultery, as well as murder, would 
be punished by the death penalty. Not 
the ever-changing will of the people, but 
the unchanging will of the Most High 
would be of supreme authority. As this 
would be right, can we doubt that good 
would resul: ? 

4 It would secure the administration 
of a rightly constituted government by 
righteous legislators,judges and executors, 
It would make only righteous men—men 
of Christian morality—eligible to of- 
fice. It would keep out of office all un- 
godly and wicked men. Aspirants for 
< ffice, for power, for honor, for the spoils 
—unbelieving and immoral men—asking 
the dear people to make them Legis- 
lators, or Congressmen, or Judges, or 
Governors, or Presidents, would be left 
at home. The reform we seek would 
not tear out of the Bible the divine com- 
mand, “Provide (choose) out of all 
the people able men, such as fear God 
'—men of truth, hating covetousness ; 
and place such over them (the people) 
to be rulers” ; or, ‘Choose you wise men 
and understanding, and known among 
your tribes, and I will make them rulers 
over you”; or that ever memorable tes- 
timony, “He that ruleth over men must 
be just, ruling in the fear of God.” 

Except a godless constitution and an 
infidel government, what greater incubus 
or heavier curse can rest upon a nation 
than the curse of corrupt and immoral 
‘men in cffice in the various departments 
of government? ‘The wicked walk on 
every side when the vilest men are exalt- 
ed.” The antidote is in the reform we 
seek. As the constitution now is—as the 
State constitutions generally are—the vil- 
est men may be elected to cffice and may 
be in power. A religious test is forbid- 
Gen, and no moral test is required. If 
the people, as they formerly elected slave- 
holders, should see fit to elect adulterers, 
drunkards, Sabbath-breakers, profane 
and godless politicians, or bull-dog prize- 
fighters, the constitution opens the door 
of office to them. But, conform the 
human constitution to the divine, and 
then we would hope to see every depart- 
ment of State under the administration 
of good men, and then a reign of right- 
eousness. Then over all the land would 
be “as the light of the morning when the 
sun riseth, even a morning without 
clouds.” | 

5. It would help to infuse religion in- 
to the institutions of the state; and it 
would tend to prevent the entire secu- 
larization of the schools and of the State. 


hedge up the way against the secularists 
and the liberalists whose publicly declar- 
ed aim is to have all the churches taxed; 
to abolish all chaplaincies and prayers in 
Congress and in State legislatures, and 
in the State and national military 
schools, and in the army and navy; to 
abolish all State and national fasts and 
thanksgivings; to abolish all judicial 
oaths, and to repeal all laws recognizing 
the Sabbath, or Christianity, or any 
Christian institution. Let the Federal 
Constitution remain as it is, without any 
recognition of the authority of God, or 
of his Christ, or of his law, or of Christi- 
anity, then every demand of the Secu- 
larists and of the Liberal League may be 
given them at any time they may appeal 
te the Courts; for the validity of all acts 
of legislation depends upon the Constitu- 
tion. Granted the failure of our reform 
and the consequent success of Secular- 
ism, or the entire divorce of religion 
from both school and State, then will 
come the triumph of the Liberal League, 
and then the Reign of Terror. Why 
are not the Christians of 1889 on the 


| 


around the standard of Him upon whose 
shoulder is the government and who 
‘hath on his vesture and on his thigh a 
name written King of kings and Lord of 


6. It would tend powerfully to the 
suppression of existing evils—of abound- 
ing wickedness. Public idol worship, 
profanity, blasphemy, Sabbath desecra- 
tion, disregard of parental and govern- 
mental authority, oppression of the poor 
and of the milllons once énslaved, 
shameful wrongs’ done to women, the 
licensed liquor tr.ffiz, intemperance, le- 
galized prostitution, infamous divorce sys- 
tems, polygamy, lottery, gambling, blood- 
sted, adcl'ery—these and similar evils 
would be punished as the divine law re- 
quires; and one design of punishment is 
suppression. And let it be remembered 
that the accomplishment of this needed re- 
form presupposes the constant and prayer- 
ful and believing use of all gospel instru- 
mentalities and influences. ‘The law is 
good if a man use it lawfully”; but law 
and gospel both are “mighty through 
God to the pulling down of §strong- 
holds.” Armed with both, the hosts of 
God’s elect would soon become invinci- 
ble. 

Let it not be supposed that we hold 
erratic theories, or are teaching new 
doctrines. The duty of the people to 
conform their national constitutions and 
their laws to the higher law of God has 
been held and taught by Christians and 
reformers in all ages. And we have 
shown that the Word of God is full of 
the sublime fact that the great Redeem- 
er, the head of the Church, is also Lord 
of nations. A half a century ago a vig- 
orous writer, speaking of the claims of 


the Mediator and of His law, 
said: “This is a matter of far 
more importance than  has_ been 


generally deemed; indeed, it is scarcely 
ever taken into calculation in the form- 
ing of Civil Constitutions. To account 
for so strange a forgetfulness of divine 
authority is much easier than to furnish 
a vindication of it. 

The encroachments made on the rights 
of civil society by arbitrary and self con- 
stituted governments, has called the at- 
tention of patriotism almost entirely to 
one point; and that is the security of 
popular rights. So far this is good; but 
there is something beyond this which has 
a higher claim upon civil society and 
which it is unpardonable to overlook in 
a constitution framed in accordance to 
the will of a nation. Such, however, 
has been the fact exemplified in most of 
the struggles for liberty during the past; 
God has been forgotten, and the civil 
and political convulsions which at pres. 
ent heave the nations are decidedly 
marked by a studied disregard of the 
authority of Jehovah; and the onward 
movement of this almost universal ex- 
citement tends directly to infidelity and 
national atheism, but ultimately will end 
in anarchy or despotism. 

It is the duty not only of the Christian 
but of the patriot to endeavor to stem 
a torrent which, if not resisted, 
will sweep before it civil as well as 
religious liberty. For rotten despotisms 
and arbitrary power, in which neither the 
will nor the interests of the people are 
consulted, I have no sympathy. Let 
them perish without a requiem to lull 
them into oblivion! But, inthe wreck 
of brutal and tyrafnic power, ob, let 
not the homage which is due to the Gov- 
ernor among the nations be forgotten, 
nor his laws be trampled upon ! 

High, high indeed, rear the temple of 
human rights; but thrust not from this 
temple tne God of heaven. Let its foun- 
dations rest on the truth of his law, and 
let its presiding genius be moral and re- 
ligious principle. 

Civil government, like the Church of 
Christ, being an ordinance of God, it is 
manifest from what has been shown that 
the government of the United States as 
it is constituted, organiz:d and adminis- 
tered, is unchristian. It is, therefore, 
anti-christian. It is a “throne of iniquity 
which frames mischief (wickednes:) by 
a law,’’ and with whicb, as he himself 
declares, God cannot have followship. 
How can we? All Chris ians especially 
those who see the iniquity of a godless 
and Christless government, should dis- 
sent therefrom, as some of us, in the 
name of the enthroned Redeemer, are 
trying to do. Let all his followers do so, 
Let them be peaceful and benevolent 
citizens, but remain out of the political 
Organization until we can ¢ffect a change 
—until we can make it a Christian gov- 
ernment and loyal to Christ. Meanwhile, 
we can labor earnestly for the conversion 
of the nation and government, and pray 
incessantly, “Thy Kingdom come.” 
We must be loyal to Christ at all hazards 
—must obey God rather than man. 
What is party compared to the Kingdom 
of Christ? Amid obliquy and _persecu- 
tion the old Garrisonian Abolitionists, as 
well as the Covenanters, came out of the 
government because it was slave-holding. 
Millions now honor their name. Can- 
not we now come out of the same gov- 
ernment yet in rebellon against the Lord 
and against his anointed? Oh, Chris- 
tian, have faith in God. Believe that to 
obey is better than sacrifice. Nothing is 
more sublime chan obedience and en- 
durance; and none are so worthy of lov- 
ing imitation as Jesus, who fell a martyr 
to the truth and the right. 


A Story By Rev DeWitr TaLmace, 
—I was very busy one afternoon and a 
gentlemen sent up his card, on which 
was written : ‘I must see you.” I sent 
back word that I could not see him 
then, but would be at his service at six 
o'clock. But he would not be denied, 
and after two more declarations that his 
business was important I had him come 
up. “Now,” says he, “I’m a fatalist, 
and I want to talk to you. I believe 
that when the body dies the mind dies. 
Some day my body will die and then I'll 
die. That'll be the last of me.” “Well,” 


iords.” 


Said I, “I’m glad of it !"—Ex. | 


LONGING 


Oh, I long for something— 
Something, I know not what; 
But still there is a longing 
For something I have not got. 


My hand stretches forth to grasp it, 
Bat, grasping, it is not there, 

And my heart is bleeding for it— 
Bleeding in despair. 


My soul rises up to greet it; 
Bat the greeting is in vain, 
For it is far beyond me, 
And has left me here in pain. 


For, if I could but have it, 
I would clear this burdened brain, 
As the air is cleared from the summer 
dust 
By tke gentle drops of rain. 


Many thoughts come to me, 
And pass away again, 

For I have no mode to express them, 
Or show them unto men. et 


SAN JACINTO NOTES. 


BY REV. W. N. BURR. 


As I write, a week has passed since the 
Christian Endeavor State Convention at 
Los Angeles, but the mind is full of it 
yet. From the quiet of a San Jacinto 
study to the rush and clatter of Los 
Angeles streets, by way of Riverside 
Orange groves and fields of mustard 
farther on, is a change that, indulged in 
occasionally, is sure to give to any pas- 
tor new life and thought and jnspiration, 
but to add to all this a seat with an au- 
dience of a thousand people, many of 
them bright, earnest-hearted young peo- 
ple, met in the name of our blessed Lord, 
is an experience to quicken the pulses 
and gladden the heart and inspire hope. 

Two or three days with such an assem- 
bly, and the most pessimistic of men 
would surely draw his head from the 
clouds and thank God that he lives now 

It is worth a great deal to have looked 
into the face of Dr. Clark, and listen to 
his burning words that surely come from 
a consecrated heart ; to have listened to 
his helpful sermon at the First church on 
Sunday morning, so full of spiritual 
thought, suggested by the words of the 
beloved disciple : ‘‘Beloved, now are we 
the sons of God, and it doth not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be; but we know 
that when he shall appear we shall be 
like him, for we shall see him as he is.” 
But the joy supreme comes with the 
thougbt that the young people the world 
over are springing so readily into.line at 
his call, and moving forward into active 
service for Christ. 

Tne “sentence impressions” at the 
closing meeting showed a quickened in- 
terest, not merely in Christian Endeavor 
matters, but in Christian living and ser- 
vice. May I give you some of my “im 
pressions” in more than a sentence or 
two, though the convention has already 
been reported in your columns? 


The address of Rev. W. C. Merrill, of 
Sacramento, on “Future California, Her 
Native Sons and Daughters,” would be 
well worth a place with our very choic- 
est temperance literature. It should be 
printed in some paper, or published in 
tract form, and scattered broadcast 
through the State. ‘We must sow the 
seeds of righteousness if we would reap 
the fruits of righteousness,” he said, and 
then, with his thought on ‘Future Cali- 
fornia,” and with a great company of 
California’s young people seated before 
him, he paid his respects to California 
wine producers, who have been asking, 
through their publications, “How can we 
induce men tu use more wine?” Just 
there the future of California may hinge. 
Shall it turn this way, or that—toward 
debauchery and reveling, or toward 
high thought and noble aspiration? Oa 
with the wine if we will, but it is sure to 
bring its day of darkness and sorrow, 
that can only be compared to the woe 
and mourning in the homes of Egypt 
when the first-born in every Egyptian 
household lay stricken by the angel of 
death. California will surely reap that 
which she sows. Let wine-producers 
and brewers and their allies do the sow- 
ing, and the harvest is sure to be weak- 
ness and immorality, desolation and 
death ; for every fine house built, every 
acre of land cultivated and beautified 
with money made from strong drink 
traffic, whether it be wine, beer or whis- 
key, means desolation in other homes, 
sorrow and poverty and death. ‘What 
is right and just, not what will enrich us 
most easily,” were words which the 
speaker made to ring in the ears of the 
young people beforehim. As he closed, 
with a picture of future California as it 
may be, clothed in innocence, many a 
heart, I am sure, was touched with earn- 
nest resolve to help make this a State 
wherein righteousness shall reign, many 
a prayer was taised that the people of 
God might take a firm stand for right- 
eousness, and take California for Christ. 
Not for any church, not for ecclesiast- ’ 
ical supremacy, but: California for Christ, 
California for Christ! These three 
words, caught up early in the convention, 
were passed on cown through all the ses- 
sions which followed, a watchword burn- 
ing in the hearts of this band of earnest 
young crusaders. 

I was impressed with the spirit per- 
vading the “sunrise prayer-meetings,” 
held at 6:30 on Saturday and Sunday 
mornings. Since the Christian Endeav- 
or Society came we have heard much of 
‘the model prayer-meeting.” It is 
something we do not have in all our 
churches — because so many church- 
members care nothing for this most im- 
portant part of church work. Bat this 
will not always be so; and the earnest 
pastor hails with joy the Christian En- 
deavor work that is training young 
Christians to love, to work for, and to 
work in the prayer-meéting. Our mid- 


very different affairs from what they have 
been. The dull prayer-neeting, with 


| the same talk and the same prayer, by 


the same persons week after week, is 
doomed. There is such a thing in this 
day as the model prayer-meeting. It 
is a fact, not a fancy. Of the two hur- 
dred young people at the early morning 
meeting on Saturday, most of them 
‘took part,” as we say, in the hour de- 
voted to this service. Divide an hour 
iato nearly two hundred parts, and the 
result cannot possibly be made to show 
any “long, dry prayer-meeting talks “ 

On Sunday morning another early 
prayer-meeting was held at 6:30, with a 
larger audience than on the preceding 
morning, and some of the young people 
walked three miles to this meeting, and 
got there on time Let the discouraged 
Christian who is disheartened by many 
things that try the faith and sadden the 
heart of every man who longs for a reign 
of righteousness, take courage. There 
is a bright side as well as a dark one, 
There is the sound of victory on the side 
of the right as well as the sadness of de- 
feat. God works slowly, as it seems to 
us, but he is working all the time; and 
his truth, dropping into the hearts and 
lives of many of California’s young peo- 
ple jist now, is giving strength to tke 
arm and courage to the heart, and wis- 
dom to the brain that shall one day arise 
in might and take California for Christ. 
There are bands of Christian young peo- 
ble scattered now throughout the Strate 
who are waiting upon God; and in his 
own good time another Moses will come 
forth from the quiet pasture fields, an- 
other John the Baptist from the wilder- 
ness, another Paul from _ preparation 
years spent in some obscure Arabia, to 
lead California to her place i1 the king- 
dom of our Lord. ‘Forthe Lord know- 
eth the way of the righteous; but the way 
of the ungodly shall perish.” 

Does all this mean nothing at all? Is 
it merely an accident among the world's 
affairs that Christian young people are 
thus banded tozether for Christian work 
in and for the church of God? It 
means just this: That the church of God 
is arming herself with weapons that the 
world knows not of, cannot know, wiil 
never recognize, until the day shall dawn 
which is sure to come when God’s pec- 
ple, triumphant over evil, shall be exalt- 
ed according to his word; when sin 
shall be cut off, and the ungodly shall no 
longer laugh in derision and drag easily- 
tempted men down with them to ruin. 
All this would have been long ago had 
the Church walked and worked with 
God, letting the idols of the world alone. 
But God reigns, and he is calling his 
people from their careless worldly ways 
to serve him. Heis arming them with 
spiritual weapons; and the church of 
the future, strong in the Word of God, 
strong in devotion, strong in witnessing 
for Christ by godly living as well as by 
word of mouth, strong in prayer—the 
church of the future is sure to be a 
power in the land for righteousness. It 
means something that in all denomina- 
tions the young people are learning ear- 
ly in life to be active servants of God. 

The Christion young people of the 
State have taken up the cry, ‘ Califor- 
nia for Christ,” and the mighty God of 
heaven stands by to defend his own. 
The crusade against evil may seem long, 
and sometimes, perhaps, hopeless; for 
we conquer not by force; we win no 
laurels that may be taken agin by force; 
but by love, by the spirit of him who, 
hating sin, loved yet the sinner; by the 
power of his might growing in us and 
reaching out to men about us, we press 
on in the face of all difficulties, clearing 
the way for the coming king. Not by 
might nor by power, but by the spirit of 
our God, is the kingdom that cometh 
not by observation, taking possession of 
the world. 
San Jacinro, April 28, 1890. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-meeting Topic for Week Begin- 
ning May 18, 1890. 


BY pty. DR W. D WILLIAMS. 


Subject—“How Can We Help Our 
Pastor in His Work?” (II Thess. iii: 
1-5; Col. iv: 2-4; Ex. xvii: 8-13 ) 
Other References—James v: 16; 
Luke xviii: 1; Rom. xii: 12; Eph, vi: 
18-19; I Cor. xvi: 9; Matt. xiii: ro— 
s1; Coe, iv: 1,2; Pe. xl: 
vii: 1-3; Isa. xli: 6; Jer. xxiii: 1-4; 
Eph, iv: 11. 

Every honest occupation has its 
charms. The fickle, unstable man, like 
picturesque tourists—birds of summer— 
sees attractions only for a season in any 
employment. No profession in society, 
in the writer’s humble opinion, has more 
attractiveness than that of the Christian 
pastor. His acquirements are grafted 
on an honored position, so that be stands 
out among men in bold relief like-a 
Symmetrical maple on a lawn, or par- 
terre—easy-grained, sound, well-propor- 
tioned. He stands between the higher 
and lower ranks, with free access to the 
mansion of the millionaire, and a wel- 
come to the home of thetoiler. He oc- 
cupies a peculiar and sacred place as 
a link of union between the extremes of 
society, kindly and respectfully urging 
the strong to the performance of their 
duty to the weak, and softening down 
the asperities and soothing the burning 
sorrows of the weak and disconsolate. 
He is privileged, by the grace of God, 
to be a man whose life may yield pre- 
cious fruit, and whose leaves of influence 
will never fade. 


‘* He shall be like a tree that grows 
Near planted by a river, 

_ Which, in his season, yields his fruit, 
And his leaf fadeth never.”’ 


| week services ten years from now will be 


We can’ help our pastor : a 


gave all to the Lord Jesus Christ, and 


1. By doing unto him a3 we would 
that others do unto us. Has he nota 
right to our assistance? Is that not 


Put yourself in his piace. He cannot 


penter cannt always do his best work, 
the business man cannot always make 
good bargains. 

2. By regular attendance upon his 
ministry. Some of our Endeavorers 
may not be in a position to realize how 
much buoyancy and cheerfulness there 
is to him in their presence at the preach- 
ing service. The pulse beats higher 


their attendance. ‘Vigorous of health, 
of hopeful spirits, undamped by worldly 
mindedness or anxious care,” they create 
an atm sphere regnant with force and 
ardor. If a good reason prevents at- 
tendance, send a substitute. The pastor 
gets a hearer, and the hearer may be 
saved. Any worthy pastor can en- 
dure an empty purse better than an 
empty pew. 

3 By co-operation in winning souls. 
No pastor can long remain satisfied with 
sowing if there are no sheaves for the 
Master. Follow up the appeals of the 
pulpit with personal effort for the con- 
version of sinners. Co-operate with him 
in the grandest and most vital work men 
or angels can covet. Follow up his 
efforts with your own. Your desire to 
aid cannot be long without discovering 
some way tocontribute tothis end. It 
is more honorable to save a soul than to 
rule an empire. 

4 By maintaining fraternal famil- 
iarity with him Our kind words, like 
the blossoms of springtime, will be en- 
joyed by him. As a father smiles to 
see his little children confide in him, so 
the consecrated pastor delights in the un- 
conscious familiarity of his younz pegple 
toward him. True, he cannot unite his 
voice with the fiat which says, ‘Lazarus, 
come forth.” Yet in certain points of 
gracious Operation the Lord has commis- 
sioned him to “Loose, bim and let bim 
go.” Asaman of wisdom, bis counsel 
may be of as much to help to you as 
your friendship can be to bim. 

5. By consulting with him. Partners 
in business consult often. We are cc- 
workers with our pastor. Itis our E:- 
deavor society and it is our church as 
much as it is bis. If he submits a plan 
of work, we should do what is possible 
to make it a success. If we have just 
grounds for criticising his methods, let 
us take our criticis us to his stujly and 
not to our neighbor’s office. The first 
method may help him; the latter will 
not. 

6. By upholding him in prayer. 
Aaron and Hur held up the arms of 
Moses, and the army of the Lord pre- 
vailed. The heart of the pastor may be 
disheartened by pew-emptiness, but this 
may be overcomein a measure by heart- 
fullness. Even President Finney never 
converted an empty pew or an empty 
heart. The young may maintain such 
a fullness of sympathy and prayer in 
their work and in their meetings, that it 
will be felt as a current of power, strong 
and rapidly fl»wing, so that the pastor, 
sinking himself into that current, be- 
comes as a brisk going undershot wheel, 
an immense power for good among all 
the people. His consecrated energies 
will be in proportion to the strength of 
that current. The cc- perative sustain- 
ing power wil be felt in the expansion 
of influence to the saving of men. 

7. By speaking well of Hem and the 
Church. Pastor and Church are to a 
large «x:ent inseparable. They co-exist. 
What affects one ¢ffects both. Some 
pastors have been defeated irto obscuri- 
ty and retirement by petty criticisms and 
small talk. At best, their talents could 
borrow no support either from the gaz: 
of the many or the admiration of the 
few; but their piety and unselfishness 
should have been better spoken of, and 
their influence augmented by a progress- 
ive attachment. The pastor has three 
kinds of power—grace, talent, the 
Church; and the greatest of these is the 
Church. Whatever contributes to the 
effectiveness of the Church renders ef- 
fectual the labors of the “man of God.” 
“How can we help our pastor?” 
Pray for him, and practice as we pray. 
There are many ways in which we can 
help him: We can strengthen his hands 
and cheer his heart by our faith and our 
visible works, 

** Father of mercies, thine ear, 
Attentive to our earnest prayer; 


We plead for those who plead for thee; 
Successful may they ever be.” 


TULARE City. 


AN INpIAN’s Strory.—At the recent 
meeting of the Presbytery at Chickasaw, 
the sermon was preached by a full- 
blooded Kiowa Indian, Joshua Given.” 
In his discourse he gave his personal tes- 
timony: ‘‘My grandfather was a heathen 
and a scalper; my father was a heathen 
and a scalper, and I might have been a 
heathen and a scalper. Just before I 
was taken to Carlisle, Pa, to school, 
ten years ago, I was a heathen. Just 
before I started I sacrificed a horse to 
our idol god made with men’s hands. 
After I had learned to read, one day I 
went to the desk and opened the Bible, 
and read: ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’ I did 
not know what it meant. I went to my 
teacher. She said that she did not 
know. “She was not a Christian. I 
then went to the United States < fficer. 
He said that he did not know; he was 
not a Christian. Then I went to my 
pastor. He explained itto me. TI then 


I was no more a heathen, but a Chris- 
tian.” 


right akin to our claim upon him for 
pulpit instruction and pastoral oversight ? 


always preach “at his best.” The car- 


with unselfish enthusiasm because of 
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BURNING DRIFTWOOD. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


fore my Griftwood fire I sit, 
att see, with every waif I burn, 
Old dreams and fancies coloring it, 

And folly’s unlaid ghosts return. 


OQ ships of mine, whose swift keels cleft 

The enchanted sea on which they sailed, 
Are these poor fragments only left 

Of vain desires and hopes that failed? 


Did I not watch from them the light 
Of sunset on my towers in Spain, 


> And see, far off, uploom in sight 


The Heppy Isles I might not gain? 


Did sudden lift of fog reveal 
Arcadia’s vales of song and spring, 
And did I pass, with grezing keel, 
The rocks whereon ihe sirens sing? 


Have I not drifted bard upon 
The unmapped regions lost to man, 
The cloud-pitched tents of Prester John 
The palace domes of Kubla Khan? 


Did land winds blow from jasmine flowers, 
Where Youth the ageless tountain fills? 
Did Love make sign from 10se-blown bowers, 

And Gold frcm El Dorado’s hills? 


Alas! the gallant ships that sailed 
On blind Advernture’s errand sent, 
Howe’er they laid their courses, failed 
To reach the haven of Content. 


And of my ventures, those alone 

Which Love had freighted safely sped, 
Seeking a good beyond my own, 

By clear-eyed Duty piloted. 


O mariners, hoping still to meet 
The luck Arabian voyagers met, 
And find in Bagdad’s moonlit street 

Haroun al Raschid walking yet— 


Take with you on your Sea of Dreams 
The fair, fond fancies dear to youth. 
I turn from all that only seems, 
And seek the sober grounds of truth. 


- What matter that it is not May, 


That birds bave flown, and trees are bare, 
That darker grows the shortening day, 
And colder blows the wintry air, 


Tke wrecks of passion and desire, 
The castles I no more rebuild, 
May fitly feed my drift-wood fire, 
And warm the bands that age has chilled. 


Whatever perished with my ships, 
I only know the best remains; 
A song of praise is on my lips 
For losses which are now my gains. 


Heap bigh my beartk! No worth is lost; 
No wisCom with the folly dies. 

Burn on, poor shreds, your holocaust 
Shall be my evening sacrifice. 


Far more than all I dared to dream, 
Unsovght before my door I see, 

On wings of fire and steeds of steam, 
The world’s great wonders come to me. 


And holier signs, unmarked before, 
Of Love to seek and Power to save; 
The righting of the wronged and poor, 
The man evolving from the slave. 


And life, no longer chance or fate, 
Safe in the gracious Fatherhood, 

I fold o’er-wearied bands and wait, 
In calm assurance of the good. 


And well the waiting time must be. 
Though brief or long its granted days, 
If Faith and Hope and Charity 
Sit by my evening hearthfire’s blaze. 


And with them friends whom Heaven has 
spared, 
Whose love my heart has comforted, 
And, sharing all my joys, has shared 
My tender memories of the dead— 


Dear souls who left us lonely here, 

Bound on their last, long voyage, to whom 
We, day by day, are drawing near, 

Where every bark has sailing room. 


I know the solemn monotone 
Of waters calling unto me; 

I know from whence the airs have blown 
That whisyer of the Eternal Sea. 


As low my fires of driftwood burn, 

I hear that sea’s deep sound increase, 
And, fair in sunset light, discern 

Its mirage-lifted Isles of Peace. 


—Independent 
DEACON LEE, | 


Deacon Lee was one day waited upon 
by a restless, ambitious, worldly church- 
member, who was laboring to create un- 
easiness in the church, and especially to 
drive away the minister. The deacon 
came in to meet his visitor, who after 
the usual greetings, began to lament the 
low state of religion, and inquired as to 
the reason why there had been no reviv- 
three years. 
“Now, what do you think is the cause of 
things being dull here?” The deacon 
was not ready to give his opinion, and 
after a little thought frankly answered, 
“I don’t know.” 

“Do you think the churches are alive 
to the work before them ?” 

‘No, 1 don’t.” 

_ “Do you think the minister fully real- 
izes the solemnity of his work ?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Then don’t you think we had better 
dismiss this man, and hire another ?” 

“The old deacon in a tone louder 
than bis want said, '‘No, I don’t.” 

“You talk so little, sir,” replied the 
questioner, not a little abashed, “that no 
one can find out what you do mean.” 

“I talked enough once,” replied the 
old man, rising to his feet, ‘for six pray- 
ing Christians. Thirty years ago I got 
my heart humbled and my tongue brid- 
led; and ever since that I’ve walked soft- 
ly before God. I then made vows sol- 
€mn as eternity; and don’t tempt me 
to break them.” 

The troubler was started at the ear- 
hestness of the hitherto silent, immova- 
bie man, and asked, “What happened to 
you thirty years ago?” ts 
_ “Well, sir, I’ll tell you. I was drawn 
in a scheme just like this of yours, to up- 
root one of God’s servants from the field 
in which he had planted him. In my 
blindness, I fancy it a little thing to re- 
move one of the ‘stars’. which Jesus 
holds in his right hand, if thereby my 
Cars could be tickled by more flowing 
Words, and the pews filled by those who 
turned away from the simplicity of the 


spel. We flattered ourselves that we | 


were doing God's service when we drove 
that holy man from the pulpit and his 
work, _ We groaned because there was 
no revival while we were gossiping about 
and criticising him, instead of upholding 
his hands by our efforts and our pray- 
ers, the very instrument at whose hand 
we harshly demanded the blessings. 

“Well, sir, he could not drag on the 
chariot of salvation with half a dozen 
of us hanging as dead weights to the 
wheels. He had not the Spirit, as we 
thought, and could not convert men; so 
we bunted him like a deer, till, worn 
ra bleeding, he fled into a covert to 
ie. 

“Scarcely had he gone when God 


came in among us by his Spirit to show 


that he had blessed the labors of his 
dear rejected servant. Our own hearts 
were broken, and our wayward children 
converted; and I resolved at a conveni- 
ent season to visit my former pastor, 
and confess my sin, and thank him for 
his faithfulness to my wayward sons, 
which, like long-buried seed, had now 
sprung up. Before I could reach the 
good man, the Lord had taken him 
home. God had denied him that relief, 
that he might teach me a lesscn that ev- 
ery child of. his ought to learn that he 
who touches one of his little ones toucb- 
eth the apple of his eye.”— Words and 
Weapons. 


A WISE DECISION. 


Years ago, a young man, working his 
own way through college, took charge of 
a district school in Massachusetts during 
the winter. Three boys especially en 
gaged his attention and interest. They 
were bright, wide-awake lads, kept to- 
gether in their classes, and were never 
tardy. 

One night he asked them to remain 
after school was dismissed, They came 
up to the desk, and stood in a row, wait- 
ing, with some anxiety, to know why 
they had been kept. | 

“Boys,” said the teacher, “I want you 
to go to college, all three of you.” 

‘Go to college!” If he had said, 
“Go to Central Africa,” they could not 
have been more astonished. The idea 
had never entered their minds. 

“Yes,” continued their teacher: “I 
know you are surprised, but you can do 
it as wellas I. Go home, think it over, 
talk it over, and come to me again.” 

The three boys were poor. Their 
parents had all they could do to feed 
and clothe them decently, and allow 
them a term of schooling in the winter. 
One was the son of a shoemaker; anoth- 
er came from a large family, and the 
farm that supported them was small and 
unproductive, 

The boys stood still for a moment in 
pure amazement. Then they looked at 
each other, and around the old school- 
house. The fire was going out in the 
box-stove. The frost was settling thick 
upon the window-pane. As the teacher 
took out his watch, the ticking sounded 
loud and distinct through the stillness of 
the room. Nothing more was said, 
though the four walked out together. 

The third night after this conversation, 
the boys asked the ‘master’ to wait. 
Again the three stood at the desk; one 
spoke for all. ‘We've thought it over, 
sir, and we’ve talked it over; and we've 
decided to go.” 

“Good !” said the teacher. “A boy 
can do anything that he sets out to do, 
if it is right, and he can ask God’s bless- 
ing upon it. You shall begin to study 
this winter with college in view.” 

Twenty years later, two of these boys 
shook hands together in the State capi- 
tol. One was Clerk of the House for 
eight years, and afterwards its Speaker. 
The other was President of the Senate. 
The third boy amassed a fortune in bus- 
ness. 

The shoemaker’s son, who became 
Speaker of the House, made his own 
shoes that he wore in college, and was 
particularly proud of the boots in which 
he graduated—his own handiwork. “A 
better pair of French calf,” he declares, 
‘you never saw.” He learned the trade 
from his father, and followed it through 
vacations. The other boys found work 
to do out of term-time, and none of the 
three were helped by their parents dur- 
ing the college course. 

The teacher who gave the first im- 
pulse to their intellectual life that winter 
became a judge in one of our New Eng- 
land cities, and died a few years ago.— 


Christian Register. 


HIS FAITH RETURNED. 


“Took-a-here,” he said, as he ap- 
proached Officer Button at the Third 
street depot, the other day, have you 
any faith left in human nature ?” “Very 
little, sir,” was the prompt reply. “You 
look upon most people as dead-beats 
and sharpers?” “I do.” “Beat you if 
they can?” “They will. They'd steal 
my teeth if they weren’t solid in the jaw.” 
“You have lent money once or twice, I 
presume?” "1 have, sir.” “And never 
got it back?” “Never.” “Well, I've 
got to tackle you just the same,’ con- 
tinued the man. ‘“D’ye see that woman 
with the red bow?” ‘‘Yes.” “She’s 
my bride; married last week ; came in 
on our bridal tour. We toured too long 
for the size of my wallet, and now I lack 
just four cents of enough to buy our 
tickets home.’ “Only. four cents?” 
“That’s all. If any fellow in Michigan 
can plan a bridal tour closer than that, 
I’d like to meet him.” “So would. 1. 
Here’s a quarter, sir, and that will give 
you twenty-one cents for peanuts and 
apples on the train. Car is now ready, 
sir, and there’s the ticket-c fice. Go 
home and be good and happy.”—De- 
troit Free Press. — 


depraved class. 


TALK WITH HIM. 


If I were asked what is the thing 
which the devil and the world and the 
flesh try hardest to prevent Christians 
from getting, I should reply, ‘“Conversa- 
tion with Christ.” I say this from my 
Own experience and from observation of 
allthe Christians I have ever known. A 
quiet, unhurried speaking to Jesus alone, 
and hearing his replies—that is what 
every Christian needs every day, and 
what many get once a month—or more 
seldom still—or never. When did you 
last so talk with Christ? Do stop and 
answer this question to yourself before 
youread on. * * * 

It is so easy to go to services, and to 
listen to prayers and to join in them. It 
is easy to sing to him, or to pray to him 
with others, or to think that we are dc- 
ing so because we ‘‘feel refreshed” by it. 
But what if it should turn out that we 
were really only talking or singing for 
other people and ourselves to hear? 
Communior services are not necessarily 
conversations with Christ; nor is preach- 
ing, Or teaching, or working for him. 
You may be a most religious person—— 
busy all day long about God’s matters; 
you may give time, money and thought 
to him, and yet never converse with him. 
And the danger is, that if you do not 
converse with him alone for some time, 
perhaps an hour each day, you will cex- 
tainly go thoroughly wrong, and that 
when you and he meet you will see all 
your work crumble away, and suddenly 
wake up to the fact that you and your 
Saviour are strangers. 


It will be a terrible surprise to you 
that nothing should remain of all the 
work on which you spent your life, for 
‘without Me ye can do nothing,” had 
been forgotten by you. He meant that 
you should have talked to him continual- 
ly about everything you did, and should 
always been conscious of his sympathy 
and oversight. But instead of that you 
talked only to men and women, and 
made shift with their sympathy,advice and 
help. He meant you to have asked his 
counsel about that money trouble. He 
would have arranged it all; but you only 
asked your lawyer, and it turned out 
badly. He meant you to have told him 
your anxieties about your son, and he 
would have ended them; but you only 
consulted your friend, and matters got 
worse and worse. He meant you to 
have asked him for light about that doc- 
trine which you could not understand; 
but you went to books to get it explained, 
and you became more uncertain than 


before; be would have satisfied you. He | 


meant you to have confessed to him that 
secret sin, and he would have forgiven 
you and cleansed you; but you confessed 
it to your clergyman or minister, and it 
torments you to this hour. He meant 
you to have asked him how much money 
you were to give away; but you settled 
that yourself, and settled it wrong. He 
would have been your counselor about 
the profession you chose, the situation 
you accepted, the servant you engaged, 
the books you read, the friendships you 
formed; but you chose the other counsel- 
ors, and all has been failure, May the 
Holy Spirit strike the.scales from your 
eyes now, and may you take Christ now 
as your personal friend and counselor, — 
Edward Clifford. 


SLUM WORK. 


Mrs. Booth, of The Salvation Army, 
has organized what. she calls Slum 
Corps.” This missionary work has 
special reference to the babies and young 
children of the very poorest and most 
The men and women 
composing this organization go into the 
highways, byways, and gutters, into the 
holes and corners, into the rooms where 
drunken husbands beat their dying wives, 
and where drunken mothers forget their 
cold and hungry children and their 
shrieking, suffering infants. The “Slum 


Corps” looks out for these forlorn little 


ones, and uses every possible influence 
to redeem the parents. A great effort is 
now being made to establish a home 
where sick and neglected children can 
be taken care of, and where mothers 
who are trying to earn an honest dollar 
can place them while they do, or try to 
do. No more practical charity was ever 
planned. At the first meeting in New 
York the other evening, one lady, who 
had attended for the sole purpose of 
amusing herself, was so much affected 
by Mrs. Booth’s description of the aw- 
ful misery prevailing among the people, 
that, after contributing what little money 
she had with her, she tore off her rings 
and bracelets, and threw them in the 
wicker basket. Mrs. Booth is as lovely 
in manner and appearance as she is 
earnest and plucky in her work of aid- 
ing and saving the unfortunate. Every- 
body who knows her loves her, and 
there is not a woman in New York or 
Brooklyn to-day so popular with all 
classes as she. She stands as the prac- 
tical and cultured exponent of the prin- 
ciples of the Salvation Army. When 
we listen to her powerful words, it is no 
longer the burrab and hallelujah circus 
we once thonght it, and we learn to have 
patience with the cymbals and the drums, 
and to understand that the inhabitants. 
of the slums can never be reached by 
the usual priest and minister, or by fine 
rhetorical phrases and logical statements. 
—Chicago Citizen (Catholtc). 


Would-be-wag {to minister)—They 
say you ministers call yourselves fishers 
of men. .Minister—Yes. Wag, What 
kind of tackle do you use? Munisters— 
Line upon line.—Burlengton Free Free. 


Live with men as they are, and make 
them as much better as you can, 


Rouschold. 


SOME @00D RULES FOR DYSPEP- 
TICs. 


1. Eat two meals a day. | 

2. Eat slowly; masticate the food very 
thoroughly, even more so, if possible, 
than is required in health. _ 

3. Avoid drinking at meals ; at most 
take a few sips of warm, unstimulating 
drink at the close of the meal, if the food 
is very dry in character. 

4 In general, dyspeptic stomachs 
manage dry food better than that con- 
taining much fluid ; so avoid light soups. 

5. Eat neither very hot nor cold food, 
The best temperature is about that of 
the body. Avoid exposure to cold soon 
after eating. | 

6. Be careful to avoid excess in eat- 
ing. Eat no more than the wants of the 
system require. Strength depends not 
on what is eaten, but on what is digested. 

7. Never take violent exercise of any 
sort, either mental or physical, either just 
before or just after a meal. It is not 
good to sleep immediately after eating. 

8. It is thought necessary to eat three 
times a day, making the last meal very 
light. For most dyspeptics two meals 
are better than more. | 

9. Never eat a morsel of any sort 
between meals, | 

10. Never eat when very tired, whether 
exhausted from mental or physical labor. 

11. Never eat when the mind is wor- 
ried or the temper is ruffled, if it is pos- 
sible to avoid doing so, 

12. Eat only food that is easy of 
digestion, avoiding complicated and in- 
digestible dishes, and but two or three 
kinds at a meal. | 

13. Most persons will be benefited by 
the use of oatmeal, wheat meal or graham 
flour, cracked wheat and other whole- 
grain preparations, though many will find 
it necessary to avoid vegetables, especial- 
ly when fruits are taken. — 

14. Some kind of fruit, ripe, fresh or 
in the simple form of stewed or canned, 
should be at breakfast, as fruit promotes 
digestion, The use of fruit obviates the 
necessity of drinking while eating, and 
for those who have been habituated to 
drinking, a dish of stewed apples or 
prunes will serve as well.—Science of 
Health. 


FOOT-NOTES. 


Give the milch cows a warm bran slup 
daily. | 

See that all drains are clear and in 
working order. | 

Get the farm implements in order ; re- 
pair and repaint. | 

Sow the early peas as soon as frost is 
out of the ground. | 

Have you a good seed-drill for the 
garden? Have you a larger one for the 
field ? | 

If you are to plant pear trees and only 
one variety, make it the Bartlett. It is 
the all-round pear. . 

Push the lambs that are intended for 
early market. Give a little fresh cow’s 


milk daily, from a dish, 


A good asparagus bed is a good thing. 
It takes three or four years to get a bed 
established, but it pays to have it. 

Don’t neglect to overhaul, repair and 
oil your harness for the farm team now. 
It may save time, which is money, a 
little later. | 

It isn’t a bad idea to have a small and 
well-kept flower-bed in the vegetable gar- 
den. Contrasting colors are always 

Have you a row or two of nice rasp- 
berry plants near your home? Don’t 
you know it is simply delightful to have 
this excellent food fresh and near at 
hand? Plant some this spring, if you 
have none,—Jndependent. 


A CurE FOR PNEUMONIA.—Take ten 
or twelve raw onions and chop fine, and 
put in a large spider over a hot fire ; then 
add about the same quantity of rye meal 
and vinegar enough to form a thick paste. 
Let it simmer five or ten minutes, In 
the meanwhile stir it thoroughly, then 
put it in a cotton bag large enough to 
cover the lungs, and apply to the chest 
as hot as the patient can bear; when 
this gets cool apply another, and thus 
continue by reheating the poultices, and 
in a few hours the patient will be out of 
danger. This valuable receipt was given 
me several years ago by an-old physician, 
who stated that it had never failed in a 
single instance to effect a cure of this 
too often fatal malady.— Record. 


PLEASANTRIES. 


Phelim (bunting): “Shure, fwhat are 
yez follerin’ dat rabbit fer? Your gun 
ain’t loaded, an’ yez haven’t no ammyni- 
tion.”” Terrence: “Sh! The rabbit don’t 
know it.”—Lawrence American. 

Before the Venus of Milo.—Swmithers 
(reading sign) ‘‘Hands off.” “The poor 
idiots! Do they think anyone could 
look at that statue and not know the 
hands were off?” —Harper’s Bazar. 

A young woman began a song, “Ten 
Thousand Leaves are Falling.” She 
pitched it too high, screeched and 
stopped. “Start her at five thousand,” 
cried an auctioneer.— British American. 

A correspondent who has been reading 
Stanley’s letters asks how to pronounce 
“Mpwapwa.” Take a mouthful or hot 
coffee and try to say “papa” without 
swallowing it.—Quincy (Ill.) Whig: 

Tommy: “Pa, may I ask you a ques- 
tion?” Pa: “Certainly, my . child,” 
Tommy . “Well, where isthe wind when 
it dosen’t blow? ”—From the German 
in Texas Siftings. er 

Lady: visitors. (to . little boy, whose 
‘mother has. been.ill) : “Georgie, is your 
‘mother.any better?” “Yes, ma’am; but 


-Tsbe can’t walk round above a whisper,” 


195 Turk Street, 


The Stenograph 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 
It can be learned in one-third the time the 
es systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain the eyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the , a6 well as in the 
light. It can be used upon the lap in a public 
assembly, without attracting notice. The writ 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Wecl that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthan« as rapid as any other; 
the moat exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the most easily and 
quic&ly learned. 
Price of Stenogra with Manual...$40.00 
This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclis of paper, and 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our Day or Ev- 
ening Schcol. The Stenograph is now in use in 
a great many large business houses here, our 
scholars giving the very best satisfaction; and 
we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fill all the positions offered us. 
O03” Come and take trial leseons free. 


G-. G. WICKSON & Co., 


REMOVED TO 
3 & 5 Front St (near Market St.), 8. F. 


THE BEST 


Is the Cheapest. 


The following well known implements will 
be recognized as the best in the market, all of 
them having been awarded the 


HIGHEST HONORS 


In every competitive contest with other ma- 
chines for similar purposes. 


The SOHUTTLER WAGON ie the best in 
tte world. 


The ges’ Haines’ Header. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ 
HARDWARE CoO.., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Perkins’ Windmill, ‘‘Gold Medal’’ — 
ators, Rice Straw-burning Engines, John 
Deere’s Gang, Sulky and Single Plows, Oulti- 
vators, Harrows, etc. 


Howe Scales 


In all varieties. We keep a large assortment 
of all kinds of Farming Implements, together 
with a full line of Hardware. 


Senp ror OATALOGUE. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE CoO., 
SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 


W. F. Griswold 
N T 1 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., OOR. GEARY 8ST 


in 8S. F. for Fifteen Year 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


or Homaorarsr,) 

San Francisco; 
Office Hours: 1 to4 Usually at home 
at A.mMiand7?.™u. 


BEECHANM’S PILLS 


(THE CREAT ENGLISH REMEDY.) 
Cure BILIOUS and 
“NWervous ILLS. 


a Box. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Congregational Directory 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISOO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charlies D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. 
and 7:30 Pp. Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school,6 Pp.a Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. uw. and 
7:30 p. u.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 4.™ and 
12:30 Prayer-meeting, Wednesday 
7.80 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Oruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. mu. and 7:80 Pp. u.; Sunday-school,12:30 
p.m. Prayer-mecsting, Wednesday, 7:30 


FOURTH CHUROH—South side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
H. H. Wikoff Pastor. Sunday services 
11 a. uw. and Sunday-school, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 P. mw. 


BETHANY OHUROH—Bartlett street, near 
Twen -sixth street. Rev. W. Cc, Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. mu. and 7:80 p.m., 
Sunday-school, 12:30 p. m.; Chinese school; 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. mM. 

OLIVET OHUROH—Sonthwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m. 
and 7:30 m.; Sundayschool, 1 m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. mu. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—588 Jessie street, be- 


Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. m. 


and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m: 
Phiten Tu y and Thursday, 
P. M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 mu. 


Capital street. Sunday: preachi: g by Rev. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE C HAPEL—Corner Sev- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 


7:30 ©. mu. 


PIERCE-8STREET CHAPEL—Northwest cor- 
ner Pierce and Green streeis. David M. 
Gove, Bup’t Sunday-school at 8 Pp. mu. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES, 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont | 
avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— - 
John F. Myers, 868 Market St., San Francisco — 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
BOOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA. | 
Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rev. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 
ccm, Esq., Treasurer, 308 California street, 
P. O. Box 2085, San Francisco, Cal. | 
W. H. M. U. FOR SOUTHERN OALIFORNIA 
President, Mrs. Fmma Cash, 927 Temple 
treet, 1 os Angeles; Vice-President, Mrs. Jobn 
P. Stearns, Santa Barbara; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
E. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Sear, 
Mrs. H. W. Mills, 217 South Olive street, Los 
Angeles. i 
OALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. | 
Recretary — William Abbott, 1087 Market 
street, fan Francisco. Treasurer—Edward P. 
Flint, 828 Montgomery street, Fan Francisco. 
Depositary y- Geo. O. McConnell, 7385 Market 
street, San Francisco. District Superintend- 
ent—Rev. John Thompron, 1850 Franklin 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H. J. MoOoy, Secretary. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
OAL. W. O. T. U. | 

182 McAllister street, San Francisco. ! 


THE FRUIT AND FLOWER MISSION. 

420 Post §TREET. | 

Thursday e— Visiting @sys to hospitals 

other lLenevolent inetiiutions. resident, 

Lizzie R. Story; Vice President, Harriet Jac ob- 

son; Treasurer, Masry G. Eldridge. Secretary, 
Jennie B. Lambert. ] 


YOUNG AN ASSOCIA- 


1221 O'Farrell St., bet. Octavia and Gough. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF OALI- 
FORNIA 

Meets at Santa Rosa, Tuesday, October 7th, 

at 10a. mM. | 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-8SCHOOL. 
AND PUBLISHING SOOIETY. 


Boston and Chicago. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D. 4 

Field Secretary—W. A. Duncan, Ph. D. 

Treasurer—E. lawrence Bernard. Business 

Manager— William F. Whittemore, Oon 

tional House Boston. Publications for 

at 7385 Market street, San Francisco. 


AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, N.Y. 
Secretaries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Olark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. 

D.D. Superintendent Northern California and 
Nevada— J. H. Warren, D.D., 7 Montgomery 
Ave., an Francisco. Superintendent Southern 
California—Rev.J. T. Ford,Los Angeles, Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner | 
some streeta; or, P. O. Box 2563. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., ‘and 

ard, Esq. v. W. ond, 436 
Bartlett Street, 8. F. 
CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., Presidentj 
Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 


Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Oobb, D.D.) 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O, Pine 
neo, 569 Bible House, N. ¥Y. Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. Field Secret for 
the Pacific Coast— Rev. Edwin 8. Williams, 
Rocm 25, No.7 Montgomery avenue, San 
Francisco. | 


AMERIOAN BOARD 0. F. 


Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Bestén. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Olark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric’ “-cretary Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Fiint, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Oal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Oal. 
NEW WEST EDUCATION OCOMMISSION. 
161 Washington St., Chicago. — 
President— Mrs, W. E. Hale; 
Rev. Obaries B. Bliss, 161. Washington Bt. 
H. Hubbard, 761 
‘The Chicago. | 


DANGER 


of ils made br 7 

PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 

when other have fai! Qo Wee 

are largely due to ite power re, . 
nutrition and purifying 2 in time 


HINDERCORNS, 


comfort to the feet. 15c. at Druggists. Hiscox & Co., N.Y 


tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. 0. 


OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL—Broad avenue, near 


J. B. Eddie at 7:30 ep. u. Sunday school at . 
12:30 P. 


atS3p.m. Preaching by CO. H. Broadbent at 


street, Oakland. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WepNespay, May 14, 1890, 


Ghe acitic, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ke. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxes Orres. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tur Pa- 
ourto for one year. Tue Paocrrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for Tue Pactric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 14, 1890. 


The recent visit of the Eastern ‘‘Ar- 
gonauts” to this State, the recent appro- 
priation of a munificent sum of money 
for a United States public building at 
San Jose, and certain other events, like 
the Sunday-school Convention soon to 
meet there, have reminded us of our 
first visit to San Jose, forty years ago the 
present week. We went thither to an 
early ecclesiastical meeting, and paid our 
own way. The fare from this city, by 
stage, was twenty-five dollars. The 
“stage” was an old-fashioned two-horsed 
wagon, with raw-hide-seated chairs, tied 
into place with ropes, and with no pro- 
tection overhead. The teams of four or 
six animals were changed frequently at 
stations, where were tents pitched for 
men amid groups of animals tethered 
out in the grass. The teams consisted 
of horses, mustangs and mules miscella- 
neously harnessed, and untrained. The 
way to start was to get all passengers 
ard the driver in place, then to get the 
animals hitched on, one man at the 
head of each animal, and another at his 
heels (heels to be carefully watched) 
to hook the traces, another man each 
side to gather up the reins and pass 


- them to the driver, and finally to shout 


to all of the men to let the animals go, 
simultaneously. The frantic creatures 
would immediately break into a full 
run, and be allowed to keep on so for a 
mile or two, till their want of breath 
would slow them up, and bring them in- 
to a partially manageable condition; but, 
if allowed to stop for any purpose, the 
same process of starting might have to 
be gone through with. Neither house 
no fence stood between this place and 
San Mateo. At the latter place was an 
‘old adobe structure, kept as a tavern, 
where we had a primitive dinner. Be- 
yond San Mateo there was neither house 
nor fence until the vicinity of Santa 
Clara was gained. We were all day 
making the journey. The roadway was 
often miry, and required a detour, and 
sometimes the fields were softer than 
the roadway. The whole vast region 
was an endless stretch of the most luxu- 
riant growths of weeds, grasses and flow- 
ers. The winter had been long and 
rainy, and there were no animals to 
to crop the grass, and nothing had im- 
peded the upspringing of flowers, wild 
mustard, wild oats, wild clover and oth- 
er grasses, in great variety, according to 
soil, situation and unknown laws of va- 
riation and distribution. It was a wor- 
derful ride we made that day—dquite 
new in our experience, and never possi- 
ble to be quite paralleled since. The 
railway ride from here to the goodly 
city of San Jose is a charming one to- 
day; but it fails even to suggest the 
beauty of the good hard ride we made 
amid the vernal glories of 1850. 


The Pacific Theological Seminary has 
just closed one of its most fruitful years. 
The anniversary exescises were held in 
the evening of the 9th of May. These 
were very satisfactory. They were 
more; they were inspiring. They were 
well attended; they were thronged; 


they were appreciated; they were prais- 


ed. John Theodore Broms, James 
Brown Eddie, Frederick Henry Maar, 
James Clark Robbins and Loyal Lin- 
coln Wirt received the degree of Bache- 
lor of Divinity at their graduation. 
This class is above the average number, 
and above the average, if not more, in 
promise; and is likely very early to give 
a good account of itself. The class that 
is to follow will be no smaller. It may 
not prove in any way inferior. The 
class to enter is likely to be the largest 
that has ever entered. The whole num- 
ber, the coming year, may be twenty- 
five. Thus the institution is coming of 
age. With this coming come great ne- 
cessities. All its buildings, provisions, 
furniture and garniture are too small. 
The books are over-used, the professors 
are over-worked, and the students are 
not so well provided for, outwardly, as 


they should be. The call is for a new edi- 
fice, for a large library, for multiplied schol- 
arships, and, most-of all, for more endow- 
ments and more professors. The institu- 
tion must grow, and we must letit. The 
institution must grow, and we must make 
it. The institution must grow, and we 
must enrich it. The institution must grow, 
and we must pray God to grow it after 
his own divine pattern, into his own 
glorious beauty. 


It is the notion of some that the 
church should undertake the entire edu- 
cation, amusement, entertainment, and 
guidance of all its members, and all 
their children, and provide them with 
occupations and sustenance, if need be. 
There are others who hold that the 
church has a more limited function, and 
can properly care only forthe moral, 
religious and spiritual instruction and 
welfare ofits members and their chil- 
dren, and goes out of its sphere when it 
assumes any other function. In our 
cities and larger villages, where fit is 
practicable to maintain Christian associa- 
tions, the question is virtually settled; 
because these associations leave little else 
for the churches to do than to attend to 
to spiritual well-b2ing. But, in small 
villages and country towns it is manifest 
that something must be done, in the way 
of lectures, reading-rooms, night-schools, 
and choice entertainments, to preserve 
the power of the church over the young, to 
allure them from the saloons, and other 
associations that debase and degrade. 
If benevolent persons will voluntarily 
see that this is done, all will be well. 
But if not, then the church must inter- 
pose, and by direct action or through 
committees, see to it that the young 
shall have no excuse for visiting the sa- 
loon, or any other resort of doubtful 
character. The church must do this for 
its self-preservation, quite as much as for 
the sake of doing good in the commun- 
ity. The church’s first duty is to retain 
its own, and then to gain over all it can. 


The State Sunday-School Convention 
is to assemble at San Jose one week 
hence. The programme and the other 
necessary arrangements can be ascer- 
tained elsewhere. Our word simply 
concerns itself with the import of the oc- 
casion, and the desirableness of that sort 
of success with the Convention that may 
render it a strength and a jy forever. 
We can not too greatly magnify the 
Sunday-school work; poor in quality and 
transient in impression, as it sometimes 
is. “For the probabilities are, that, in 
every school there will be some teachers 
whosé Classes will be led so closely to 
the Master’s feet as never to feel like go- 
ing away. And teachers of this sort are 
just as likely to be found in small schools 
as in large ones. Let us hope that the 
Ccnvention will bea true success, and 
will help to make the Sunday-school 
more and more a power in the land. 

Those who studied the Sabbath-school 
lessons last year in Mark, notice this 
year that quite often the same subjects 
have been selected by the International 
Committeel in Luke. Why go over the 
same ground again so soon when there 
is so much in the gospels, and other parts 
of the Bible which we need to know ? If 
the subjects were studied at all faithfully 
last year in Mark, the parallel passages 
in the other gospels were examined and 
made part of the lesson. And now, 
while other themes are neglected we are 
going over thesame ground again. It 
could not be because of carelessness 
on the part of the Committee that such 
repetition occurs. But we fail to see 
what were their reasons. Will not some 
one give the explanation ? 


— 


OBSERVATIONS. —Dr. Morris of Lane 
Seminary, speaking of the recent retire- 
ment of Professors Shedd and Skinner 
from the chairs of systematic theology 
in the institutions with which they have 
been so long identified, adds that within 
six years probably no one now occupy- 
ing that department in the several Pres- 
byterian seminaries will remiin in the 
position, and that from the same cause — 
advancing years.——It has been sug- 
gested that the late wide-spreading la 
grippe may have been owing to the ef- 
fects produced by the overflow and 
change of course of the Chinese river, 
Hoang-ho. An immense stretch of 
country was thereby inundated. Chi- 
nese walls cannot prevent the inter-de- 
pendence of nations; if one member 
suffers, all suffer.————Rev. Mr. Wallace 
who once labored in this State at Plac- 
erville, under the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, when the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists were co-operat- 
ing, lately closed his life at the East, 
where he has labored for some twenty 


years past. 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 


An event of unusual interest to all 
Congregationalists on the Pacific Coast, 
particularly to all in Oregon and espe- 
cially in Oregon City, occurred on Sunday 
the 27th ult. Religious services by 
Protestants were first regularly held in 
Oregon City, in 1844, by Rev. Harvey 
Clark, who, on May 25th that year or- 
ganized the First Presbyterian church of 
Willamette Falls, composed of three 
members, Robert Moore, O. Russell and 
P. H. Hatch, now in Salem, husband 
of the late Mrs, S. C. Hatch, who was a 
valued correspondent of THE PAciFic 
Dr. Atkinson arriving in that place June 
21, 1848, found a church of s:ven mem- 
bers, with preaching hardly once a 
month, but maintaining a Sabbath- 
school in connection with the Baptist 
church, P. H. Hatch going a distance 
of four miles on foot to superintend it. 
A little later the leading Presbyterian 
member having withdrawn to help in 
the Presbyterian church at Lime City, in 
1849 the name of the church was 
changed to the First Congregational 
church of Oregon City, and the lot upon 
which the church now stands was 
bought for $250. A little later, ar- 
rangements for a building were made by 
Dr. Atkinson, and in August, 1850, it 
was dedicated. Dr. Atkinson preached 
the sermon. This was the first formal 
dedication of a Protestant church in 
Oregon. 

Its original cost was $3 900. In 1865 
Rev. P. S. Knight became pastor, and 
continued until 1867. In 1868 Rev. 
E. Gerry of Vermont was called. He 
remained until 1872. From that year 
until 1877 the church was without a pas- 
tor, though Dr. Atkinson filled the pul. 
pit nearly half of the time. Oa Janu- 
ary 1, 1877, Rev. D. B. Gray was 
called and remained pastor until October 
1878. In 1879, Rev. E. Gerry became 
pastor the second time for about a year, 
and then Rev. A.W. Bower accepted a call 
and ministered to the church for about 
three years. He in turn was succeeded by 
Rev. G. A. Rockwood, who resigned in 
1887. Then followed the present pas- 
tor, Rev. O. W. Lucas, who began his 
labors with the church in the latter part 
of 1888. When he had fairly settled 
down to his work it became strikingly 
apparent that a new church edifice was 
needed. Accordingly the necessary 
steps were taken to that end, and on 
August 12, 1889, the corner-stone of 
the new structure was laid, and now the 
building is comp'eted, and the old his- 
toric church of 1850, 26x50 feet, is so 
skillfully incorporared into the new 
church of 1890, 47x59 feet, as to puzzle 
the casual observer as to which is the 
old and which the new. 

The ground upon which it stands, 
sloping rapidly towards the street, af- 
fords a good chance for a roomy and 
well-lighted basement ten feet high, the 
walls of which are of brick, with stone 
foundation and cemented on the out- 
side. The building, in its general exter- 
nal features, is Gothic in style, with roof 
set at twothirds pitch. -It presents a 
front of 60 feet on Main street, and 73 
feet on Eleventh street, with a corner 
tower 102 feet high, surmounted with a 
slender octagonal spire topped with a 
gilded arrow and Dall. 

The main entrance is at the base of 
the tower from Main street. On Elev- 
enth street the structure presents a front 
of 73 feet, the height of this elevation 
shortening above and below as it ascends 
the grade of the street. 

The floor of the auditorium slopes to- 
ward the rear corner, in which is the plat- 
form, at the left of which and on the same 
level is the choir platform occupying a 
high recess 22 feet wide and 8 feet 
deep. The auditorium is seated with 
201 assembly chairs arranged in circu- 
lar form. A similar arrangement is giv- 
en to chairs in the gallery. By pushing 
back large sliding doors, and opening a 
space 12 feet high and 21 feet long be- 
tween the auditorium and lecture-room, 
the circular arrangement of chairs is ex- 
tended about the platform of the lecture- 
room, which is a continuation of the 
platform of the auditorium. The lec- 
ture-room, 32 feet square, and the par- 
lor, 17x25 feet, which occupies the 
front end of the old building, are separ- 
ated by a partition of lifting doors, by 
means of which, together with the slid- 
ing doors, the three rooms may be 
thrown into one spacious auditorium ca- 
pable of furnishing 690 sittings, 350 in 
the new and 250 in the old building. 
The glass in the windows is of the latest 
and most delicately tinted varieties of col- 
ored glass. The height of the auditorium 
is 22 feet and the lecture-room 14 feet. 
The acoustic properties are pleas- 
ing. Back of the pulpit platform is 
a small room for the use of the pastor 
and choir, and a small hall which fur- 
nishes a back entrance to the lecture- 
room, choir and basement. The latter 
as yet is unfinished, and is used as a fur- 
nace-room; but eventually it will be 
fitted up with kitchen, entertainment 
and other rooms. 

Its towers and numerous gables, with 
the battlement and circular windows, 
give to the church not only an imposing 
and metropolitan look, but a suggestion 
of med:zeval times, and the pleasing har- 
mony invites the eye and tends to dispel 
gloomy thoughts. 

The church bears upon its corner- 
stone the following inscription: "1844, 
1889,” the first date representing the year 
of the foundation of the First Congrega- 
tional church in Oregon, and the latter 
the year of the building of the new edi- 
fice, which is erected as a memorial to 
Dr. G. H. Atkinson, whom Rev. T. E. 
Clapp, in his dedicatory sermon, styled 


‘the foremost man in all Oregon,” when 
death took him hence. 


| mittee showed the total cost to be 


The statement of the financial com- 


$7,425, and a total indebtedness of 
$1,963.46, which it was necessary to 
raise before the dedication services were 
closed. | 

At the dedicatory services, Rev. J. Par- 
sons of the M. E church made the In- 
vocation. Scripture reading by President 
J. F. Ellis. Dedicatory hymn, announc- 
ed by Rev. G. W. Giboney 2f the Pres- 
byterian church, title, “O Thou, Whose 
Own Vast Temple Stands!” Prayer by 
Rev. Cephas F. Clapp. Sermon by 
Rev. T. E. Clapp, from text (Luke vii:5), 
“For he loveth our nation and hath 
built us a synagogue,” Financial state- 
ment read by Rev. O. W. Lucas, Chair- 
man of the Building Committee. Ded- 
icatory prayer by President Ellis. Bene- 
diction by Rev. John Parsons, 

When the moment for taking pledges 
arrived, Rev. T. E Clapp made an ap- 
peal, assisted by Rev. Cephas F. Clapp, 
which resulted in something over $2,200 
being pledged in about thirty minutes, 
considerable sums being given by parties 
not connected with this church, who live 
in othertowns. Two very noticeable sub- 
scriptions were made; viz, by the So- 
cieties of Young People’s Christian En- 
deavor connected with the Baptist and 
Methodist churches of Oregon City. 

The concluding gift came from the 
Baptist church of Oregon City in the 
shape of an elegant pulpit Bible, which 
was presented by Rev. J. C. Read, pas- 
tor of the Baptist church. Rev. O. W. 
Lucas responded on behalf of his church, 
More than twenty years ago, upon a like 
occasion, this church gave the Baptist 
church a handsome Bible. 

The services were interesting, and par- 
ticipated in by all the other Evangelical 
churches in the city, their morning ser- 
vices being dispensed with for that pur- 
pose, and by many persons from abroad, 
who had formerly lived here. Notable 
among the latter was Mrs. Mury A. 
Walker of Forest Grove, who came 
to Oregon in 1838; and Mrs. G. H., At- 
kinson, wife of bim who founded the 
church, with her son, Edward M. Atkin- 
son, Esq., and her grandson, Frank M. 
Warren, Jr., thus linking the past with 
the present in the most striking manner. 

Great praise is due the O-egon City, 
church as a body, for the energetic 
mannerin which they bave tak2n hold 
of this most worthyenterprise, and press- 
ed it forward to completion in so short a 
time. Though comparatively few in 
number and limited in means, they “have 
had a mind to work,” to build them- 
selves a suitable house of worship, and 
have labored unceasingly, amid many 
discouragements, for the ot j2ct which is 
now accomplished. The leading spirit 
in the whole movement has been the 
pastor, Rev, O W. Lucas, to whose 
good taste, excellent jidgment and 
knowledge of architectural effects this 
church is indebted for an exceedingly 
handsome place of worship, which is 
alike.a credit to him, to the church, 
and to Oregon City. 

On Sunday evening following the de- 


a series of special gospel meetings, which 
have been continued with slight inter- 
mission up to the present time. 

Last Sunday, May 4'h, communion 
was observed, and six were received into 
the church, two by letter and four on 
confession of faith, making a total num- 
ber of fifteen who have united with this 
church since January 1st. A good deal 
of interest is being manifested in the 
special ‘meetings, and a number have 
expressed a desire to become Christians. 
It is believed that a good work will be 
the result of the special eff ort that has 
been and is being put forth. 

May 10, 1890. Gero, H, Himes. 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Though Rev. C. S. Uzzzll had been in 
feeble health for some time, we were all 
surprised and shocked to hear, 
May 5th, that he had just left us for the 
better land. He came to California be- 
cause he was inclined to consumption, 
and died from hemorrhage of the lungs 
at the age of thirty-seven. He came to 
us from the Methodists. He was not 
an educated man, and was converted 
rather late in life, but he had such native 
ability and energy, and above all such 
devoted piety, that his success in win- 
ning souls was most remarkable. He 
will wear the|crown of those “who turn 
many to righteousness.” While pastor 
at Vernon the church doubled its mem- 
bership, through his instrumentality. 
About a year'ago while he was yet min- 
istering to that people, he was brought 
down to the borders of the grave. 

When somewhat recovered, he gath- 
ered a Congregational church at Avillon, 
on Catalena Island, and, though hardly 
able to be cff his bed, he baptized con- 
verts in Avillon Bay, amid the curious 
crowd of Sunday excursionists, and soon 
built the only church edifice on that 
island. He was then called to Pico 
Heights, just outside the city limits of 
Los Angeles, By encouragement of 
Rev. E. S. Willlams and the Congrega- 
tional Union, he advanced the money to 
buy a parsonage there. He had moved 
the parsonage on to the church lot, and 
the brick for the underpinning is now on 
the ground ready to be laid. That par- 
sonage, unconsciously, he built for his 
monument, just before his departure! 

In his feebleness and sickness he 
could accomplish more than ordinary 
men. Modest and unobtrusive, he 
was an uncrowned hero. Here is a 
specimen of a man and fash- 
ioned by Christ’s gospel, and truly con- 
secrated to the Lord.- In addition to 
his converting work, he has, his friends 


dication, Rev. Cephas F Clapp began | 


life the extra work of church or parson- 


age building, even down to the last. 
‘The funeral service at Pico Hights 
church was very impressive, and tears 
were plentiful. Two of bis old Colora- 
do friends Revs. Case and Phillips, paid 
glowing tributes to “Charlie” Uzzell, as 
they loved to call him, and magnified 
the work he did among the Leadville 
miners, and in the People’s church at 
Denver, and in Chicago. Dr. Hutchins 
spoke tender words of comfort to the 
wife and mother. By advice of friends 
Brother Uzzzll had written his autobi- 
ography, which in due time will be pub- 
lished. His experiences among the, 
Leadville miners and gamblers, and the 
depraved and lost in Denver, will fur- 
nish us with fresh illustrations of the 
Gospel’s power to save. If I mistake 
not the book will be interesting and use- 
ful,like Brother Bristol’s “Pioneer Preach- 
er,” and will read something like the 
lives of Peter Cartright and Father 
Taylor. We all rejrice that, by a life 
insurance, “Charlie” Uzzell made ample 
provision for his wife and three chil- 
dren. 

Scene on the principal street of Ls 
Angeles. Time—Saturday afternoon. A 
band of music to attract the crowd. Next 
a procession of twenty or twenty-five 
boys following. Then a team with a 
goat prominent in the midst, and men 
handing out beer right and left. All 
this to advertise the wares of the Palace 
Saloon! Our boys are marshaled into 
the procession of Gambrinus. A Sa- 
loonist uses them as cat’s-paws to 
bring money into his till. “How long, 
O Lord, how long?” Meanwhile, on 
the street and in the home, we hear men 
pleading for license, license, license; and 
we see men voting for license, license, 
license, just as the saloonist wishes to 
have them. Is love dead and con- 
science sleeping? It is time to awake 
out of sleep, my brother ! 

We rj ice to chronicle fresh addi- 
tions to our churches. The First con- 
gregational church (Dr. Hutchins’) re- 
ceives twenty by letter and one on Con- 
fession; the Third church (Rev. Col- 
lins), fifteen on confession, four by letter, 
and ten of these are young men; the 
Vernon church (Rev. Rawson) four by 
letter and two on corfession. Rev. M. 
H. Wallace, who has recently gone to 
supply Spring Valley and Jamul, some 
fifteen miles east of San Diego, has just 
organized a church at Jamul of thirteen 
members and of several denominations. 

The Pacific Coast number of “The 

Congregational Union Monthly” is now 
at hand, and will soon be distributed. 
After having done excellent work in these 
parts, and paved the way for more suc- 
cessful operations here in the fall, Rev. 
S. Williams is route for Santa 
Barbara, San Francisco, Portland, and 
the north, May he gather rich harvests 
for immortality on his imperial field. 
_ The chorus choir of the First Con- 
gregational church, Los Angeles, are pre- 
paring to render the cantata of Esther 
in a few weeks. 

Rev. Ernest Shurtleff of Ventura 
supplied the church at San Diego last 
Sabbath, we understand, with great ac- 
ceptance to that people. . 

Rev. Wiltur Crafts, who has done so 
much to promote better Sabbath ob- 
servance in this country, is to be in Los 
Angeles during the month of May. He 
will see what can be accomplished in 
this line in this city. Ten thousand 
people in this county have risen to their 
feet to express their interest in his en- 
deavor, and $3 500 has been pledged to 
promote the work in this region. It is 
believed that if Cincinnati and Denver 
can close their saloons on Sunday, Los 
Angeles can do so more easily. Just the 
hope of such a consummation makes 
one exultant. 
We are looking forward with gladness 
to our annual gathering of Association 
in beautiful Santa. Barbara next week. 
W. A. JAMEs, 
Los ANGELES, May ro, 1890. 


Lyoyx.—Died, in this city, Miy 5.b, Marie 
Belle Lyon, only daughter of Mr, and Mrs. 
A. J, Lyon, aged four years three months 
and twenty-s sven dsys. 


She was only sick three days. The 
last day of her illness she said, ‘“Mam- 
ma I’m dying, but don’t you worry.” 
Then looking up she said, ‘‘Don’t feel 
bad, mamma; I am only going up to 
Jesus to get a nice new body that won’t 
pain ;” and then again she said, “I can’t 
stand the pain, papa; I want to go to 
Jesus. Don’t worry papa; I'll be pick- 
ing wild fi »wers where Jesus is.” 

Every one who saw her was impressed 
with her beauty and tender, sympathetic 
nature. If any one was troubled, she 
would say, ‘Go and tell Jesus; He will 
make it all right.” : 

She has gone where she will never 
suffer more to await our coming. 


The Leader takes the place of the 
Herald of Truth and California Bap- 
tist combined. Our Baptist friends 
wisely concluded that they did not need 
a paper here and another in Los Angeles 
to represent California; so they have 
united the two, with Rev. J. Herndon 
Garnett for editor, and the Leader Pub- 
lishing Company proprietors. The pa- 
per is a credit to the denomination edi- 
torily and typographically. May it great- 
ly prosper through many years ! 


The population of Brooklyn is esti- 
mated at 859,612, an increase of 282,- 
923: Or very nearly 50 per cent., since 
1880. i 


General Grant’s widow is now writin g 


a volume of memoirs of her famous hus- 


say, done each year of his ministerial | ban 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: Everything aboy: 
60 interests me, for I was a boy at Yale 
class of 60. Sothe sixty or more sty. 
dents who greeted m2 at Pomona were 
an exceedingly satisfying audience to 
talk to. Of course, I was elated by Deay 
Sumners’ cordial hospitality and the 
beauty of his home and the fragrance of 
his orange grove. Two years azo I say 
his acres, a desert hiding-place for q1i| 
and jack-rabbits. Now, water and work 
have made a home that isa garden of 
delight, a lawn of refreshing verdure— 
twelve dozen oranges in two years. N 2xt 
year the crop will be a temptation to the 
freshmen. It is a miracle of transforma. 
tion which I can appreciate. When | 
lecture in Minnesota this summer on 
“Seventy Degrees above Z:ro in Elen,” 
I shall have some points that are not 
petrified. Our northern friends need 
not fear to trust their children to this 
promising school. I have commended 
many whom New England chills hinder 
from study to try the bracing atmosphere 
of Carleton. Here is a sanitarium, where 
students may exercise joyfully three hun- 
dred and thirty-five days in a year. A 
very tender mother said to me this 
morning, “Would you trust your daugh- 
ter at Pomona College?” It was a su- 
preme question, but ave an unhesitat- 
ing affi:mative. God bless Pomona 
College! Every church in Southern 
California ought to put it on the list of 
annual contributions. Send your best 
children there, too, to be trained for the 
best work inthis fast-growing empire. The 
college will mature fast, Delightful are 
the duties of the busy Dean who nurtures 
it. 


Along the borders of States which 
join Minnesota, cunning millers brand 
their flour “Minnesota Prime,” to get the 
help of Minnesota fame. S92 some of 
the Pomona orange-shippers brand their 
Oranges “Riverside.” But the flavor of 
the oranges and the rising standards of 
commercial honor aid the proper local 
pride, and Pomona brands of orange 
boxes are increasingly numerous. 


Bear with my j ggling chicken tracks, 
Mr. Editor; and ye gentle Paciric com- 
positors, don’t let yourreaders see how 
the cars jar me. Some Kappy day, when I 
reach your sanctum, fresh from the 
realms of the fruit gardens, I’ll t#&e you 
a sack of Pomona navels to melt in 
your mouths. Now, I’m on the track to 
Santa Barbara. I must not tell you how 
Brothers Frary and Sumner have de- 
veloped a self-supporting and grandly 
benevolent church in three years. I’m 
saving it for a speech. The dear old 
mother society aided generously six 
months, and then the lusty child went 
alone. She is very bemevolent—a ban- 
ner church, 


I fairly ached to put the genial local 
Lord and lady Bishop into a manse, but 


‘they must first build a larger hive for their 


industrious and swarming workers. Put 
the Pomona colony and church and 
college in the forefront for education, 
missions, gospel temperance and every 
well-planned effort to make this lovely 
region Immanuel’s land. I wanted to 
climb San Jacinto and Wilson’s Peak, 
to ride a burro to Switz2r’s camp, and 
sail to Catalina for more sea lions for 
Minnesota’s college and university cabi- 
nets, but the King’s business forbade. 
How many of our Father’s creations 
must await our “‘bird’s-2ye view.” Well, 
that is best. Since Easter I don’t argue 
it any more; I believe it. “Eye hath 
not seen,” butit shall see. Santa Bar- 
bara isan Eden. Missionary tours in 
this region are from glory to glory. It 
is not that old’ sepent, the devil, who 
bas been stirring up the good women on 
the sul ject of the best way to push the 
cause of missions. Celestial angels, 
who know all about life’s highest joys, 
urge their terrestrial sisters to more and 
yet more, for the King. This foot is too 
tender to trespass upon their domain. 
Chey are going to have a sweet prayer 
meeting and a breezy discussion—open 
up the whole subject, do the noblest 
thing and come out fdr a grander year’s 
work than ever. As you, dear friends, 
at the north, read this Paciric, the 
healthy debate will be on. Pray for 
light and love and glorious inspirations 
for service. Please, éverybody, read in 
the missionary number of the Advance 
Dr. Taylor’s article on “A Million a 
Year forthe A.B. C. F, M. Let’s go 
for it. Chicago is great, because its 
princes “combine beautifully.” Let us 
be harmonious, and push the battle for 
our King. Faithfully, 


S. WILLIAMS. 


ASSOCIATION Day AT MONTEREY.— 
Wednesday, June 25th, has been set 
apart as Association Day at Monterey. 
A grand union excursion will be run 
from this city under the auspices of the 
Association, leaving here at seven 
o’clock A.M. Tickets good to return 
on special train leaving Monterey at 4:25 
and on the regular trains the following 
day, Thursday, the 26:h. The excur- 
sion will be positively limited to seven 
hundred, and the round trip-tickets will 
be $3, and can be secured only from H. 
J. McCoy, General Secretary of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, 
232 Sutter street, These excursions 
have been exceedingly popular the last 
few years, and this promises to be one of 
the largest and most erjoyable yet given. 


The French.Government has decided 
to put a stop to the landing of arms on 
the coast of Dahomey, as it has been 
Proved that the blacks who lately at- 


tacked French troops at Kxtonou 
were armed with foreign rifi:s. 
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“Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


There was a large attendance at the 
Monday Club. The new officers presid- 
Rev J. B. Silcox read an able paper 
or “The Duty of Churches and Minis- 
ters with Regard to Prohibition ‘in Cali- 
fornia.” The Club requested its publi- 
cation in THE PaciFic, and we éxpect to 
‘ge it to Our readers next week. The 
per and the discussion following took 
strong radical ground. Among the 
yisitors were several ladies whose hearts 
gre in the work. Good temperance wo- 
men do a great work in stirring up the 
men and rousing them to action in the 
great conflict with the saloon. 


Rev. J]. H. Goodell, formerly of Con- 
necticut, but for the last two years at 
Provo, Utah, was present. He is on his 
frst visit to the Pacific Coast, and will 
preach next Sunday at the Third church, 
this city. 

Mr. George Blaiklock of London, but 
now from Australia by the last steamer, 
was at the meeting. He is a prominent 
temperance lecturer, and we hope will 
be heard by: many in this city and State. 


Revs. A. F. Hitchcock of Suisun and 
_P. Rich, recently resigned from the 
pastorate Of the Presbyterian church at 
Mendocino City, were among the wel- 
come visitors. 

The subject at the next meeting of 
the Club will be “The Work of the Con- 
gregational Sunday-school and Publish- 
ing Society in California.” Rev. Loyal 
L. Wirt, who is about entering upon that 
work in this part of the State, will pre- 
sent it. 

This was Brother Cruzan’s last meet- 
ing with the Club. In kindly remarks 
he expressed his appreciation of its priv- 
_ ileges, and the Chairman and Secretary 
were instructed to draw up a fitting ex- 
pression of the good will of the Club, 
and our regret at parting with him. Our 
meeting closed with an earnest prayer 
by Brother Rowell for our departing 
brother. 


It will be a surprise to many of us to 
/ be reminded that our Monday Club is 
twenty years old. The preliminary 
meeting for organization was held April 
18, £870, and the first regular meeting 
was on the 25th of the same month. 
The original members were T. B. Bige- 
low, Eli Corwin. D. B. Gray, George 
Mooar, Joseph Rowell, J. A. Benton, E 
P. Flint, H. H. Lawrence, W. C. Pond, 
and A. L. Stone. The first President 
and Secretary were Brothers Bigelow 
and Pond ; the second, Brothers Rowell 
and Kimball; the third, Brothers Stone 
and Gray; the fourth, Brothers Pond 
and Kimball; the fifth, Brothers Lacy 
and Stone. The meetings have always 
been well attended, the discussions have 
been earnest and able, and. the fellow- 
ship loving and kind. Great good has 
resulted, and more and more will con- 
tinue to result from these meetings. But, 
oh, how fast the twenty years have sped 
away ! 


There will be a special meeting of 
Bay Association (for parting letters to 
Brothers Clapp and Cruzan, and exten- 
sion of approbation to Brother Arm- 
strong) on Monday, May roth, at Y. M. 
C. A. rooms, San Francisco, at 3:30 


Last Sabbath was observed as Chil- 
dren’s Day by only a portion of our 
churches. It would be well if all on the 
Pacific Coast would unite on this day 
and make its observance more conspicu- 
ous. 


The First church in this city was 
deautifully decorated. In the morning 
the pastor preached on “The Four Les- 
sons in the Cluster” frum the text ‘*De- 
stroy not the cluster, for a blessing is in 
it.” Two children were baptized. In 
the evening there was a Children’s Day 
Sunday-school concert and service of 


praise. Subject, “Passing the Mile- 
Stone.” Mr. Geo. M. Ward of Massa- 
chusetts delivered the address. Dr. 


Barrows and family left for the East to- 
day on a vacation. 


Rev. J.C. Meserve of New Haven, 
Conn., here on a short vacation, will 
Supply the pulpit next Sabbath. 


It was Pastor Cruzan’s last day with 
the Third church, where the audiences 
were large. In the morning his subj:ct 
was “Cheerfulness.” At night his text 
was Acts xx: 32, 33. Subject, ‘‘Loyalty.” 
At the close of the service he stood at 
the coor, as he is accustomed to dc—an 
€xcellent practice—and shook hands 
with and bade good-by to all. With 
dis family he left on the yesterday’s over- 
land train for their new home in Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. May God’s rich 
dlessings always attend them! 


Rev. H. Wikoff's morning dis- 
Course at Green-street was on “Home 
Missions ;’ at night he answered the 
question, ‘Why Am I a Christian ?” 


Kev. Joseph Rowell preached a tem- 
P€rance sermon at the Bethel in the 
Morning. The subject of “Temperance” 
‘Ss, as it needs tobe, made prominent in 
Our brother’s services with the seamen. 
But there is not a church among us 
Where the subject should not often be 
introduced. 

Rev. Geo. E. Freeman is in town; 
ame in from his home in Fresno yester- 
day ‘ooking well. He is thinking of a 
trip East with Prof. Keep's party by the 

dian Pacific, 
: A “Bible History Game” is published 

y the Ladies’ Aid. Society of the First 

burch, Oakland, and sold for 50 cents, 
Which is suitable for vacation or any 

“r time recreation and instruction, It 
“an be played by a few or many persons; 


the cards are dealt from the pack, and 
the dealer asks the questions. Great 
amusement is afforded in a company by 
choosing sides, when the side which 
best answers the Bible history questions 
wins. The game can be procured of 
the Society as above. 

Children’s Day was observed in Pil- 
grim church, Oakland, by a sermon in 
the morning by pastor Silcox to the 
children. At night he gave his people a 
temperance sermon. . 


Rev. Chas. H. Williams supplied the 
First. Presbyterian church in Oakland. 
His evening theme was, “Trust, How to 
Keep It.and How to Loose it. 


Rev. W. C, Wise preached in Golden 
Gate church in the morning. 


Rev. Loyal L. Wirt presented the 
work of the Congregational Sunday- 
school Society in Plymouth-avenue 
church in the morning, and at the Mar- 
ket-street Branch church at night. 


Children’s Day was fittingly observed 
at Berkeley with flowers and songs and 
an appropriate sermon by Pastor Pullan. 


Rev. J. B. Silcox delivered an excellent 
lecture in our San Jose church Tuesday 
evening oflast week on “Grip and Grit.” 
Pastor Hill is giving the children a series 
of sermonettes each Sabbath morning on 
the “Decalogue.” - The Commandments 
are recited each Sabbath during the 
course by the children in_ concert. 
Brother Hill is also preaching an even- 
ing series of sermons to adults on the 
same subj2ct. ‘Consecutiveness gives the 
theme a momentum of interest.” 


Judge John Reynolds conducted the 
Bible-class at the Y. M. C, A. Hall, San 
Jose, Saturday evening. 

Rev. H., C. Minton, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church, delivered a lecture 
in the Congregational church, San Jose, 
May 13th; subject, “Away from Home,” 
This lecture is one of a series of lectures 
by prominent speakers for the benefit of 
the church, 

Rev, John Macdonald has been called 
to the church at Turlock. 


The church in Saratoga received, 
May 4th, eleven into church, six by let- 
ter and five on profession. For two 
weeks special meetings had been held in 
the church and four of those joining on 
profession came out in them. It is 
hoped that two or three more will unite 
at the next communion. Rev. P. R. 
Adams of the Ocean View church, San- 
ta Cruz County, very efficiently helped 
in the meetings ? 

At Scotia, Sunday, May 4th, there 
were thirty-five children and eighteen 
adults in attendance at the Sabbath- 
school. The interest here is increasing 
and we feel the Lord is with us. Prayer- 
meetings are held twice a week, with 
a crowded house. The harvest seems to 
be ripe for a glorious work. At the 
Sabbath-school at Rio Dell there were 
twenty-nine children and three adults in 
attendance. 

Evangelistic services have been held 
at Scquel most of the evenings for the 
past two weeks by Mr. John Currie, 
which were profitable to Christians and 
well calculated to awaken the unconvert- 
ed. Good has been done, and it is not 
Mr. Currie’s fault that a powerful revi- 
val has not resulted; for he is an earnest, 
judicious and able worker in this his 
chosen field. There are many who will be 
glad to welcome him here again at some 
future time. 

The Second Congregational church in 
San Diego (Rev. F. B. Perkins, pastor,) 
has given, during the past fiscal year, 
$75 to Home Missions, $35 to 
Foreign Missions, and $42 to the A. M. 
A. If any one has ever visited that little 
church, and at the same time has known 
the meaning of a broken boom, he will 
call that record grand. WwW, UC. 


EASTERN. 


Twenty-four united with the Union 
Park church, Chicago, May 4th. 


The new house of the church in Doug- 
lass, Neb., was dedicated April 27th. 


A new church was organized April 
27th at Sioux Falls, S. D. It takes the 
name of Plymouth church. 


The Edwards church, Davenport, 
Iowa, May 4th, received seven by con- 
fession and thirteen by letter. 


The church in Muskegon, Mich., tried 
the free pew plan last year, and find it 
works to the satisfaction of the people. 
The church will continue the same plan. 


April 27th a service was held for the 
new people’s church at Buffalo, N. Y, 
in the house vacated by the First Con- 
gregational church. The congregation 
was large. 

The new house af worship of the New 
England church, Aurora, Ill., was dedi- 
cated May 4th. The house has large 
Sunday-school rooms, parlors, and other 
conveniences. 

An island in the Mississippi river 
near Lake City has been bought by D. 
L. Moody, J. G. Woolsy, Dr. C. F. 
Deems and others for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a school of Bible study. 


The Sixth International (Tenth Na- 
tional) Sunday-school Convention of 
the United States and British North 
American Provinces will be held in the 
city of Pittsburgh, Pa, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, June 
24th, 25th, 26:h and 27th, 1890. 


BORN. 


Hanty.—At Los Angeles, Apri! 26th, to the 
wife of George T. Hanly, a daughter. 


This is the sixth daughter (one of 
whom is in heaven), and “grandma 


all,” 


thinks the last the brightest and best of 


HOME AGAIN, 


Not from a “foreign shore,” but from 
our own “Sunny South,” of which the 
readers of THe Paciric hear, week by 
week, but of which the half has not been 
told. 

To one who has not seen the South- 
ern half of California for twenty years, 
the change to the present time is simply 
marvelous. The sense of wonder and 
admiration as one passes from point to 
point, becomes almost oppressive. The 
manifest prosperity and development of 
the great San Joaquin Valley, all the way 
down, is a source of pleasure; but not till 
we reach Santa Barbara, Ventura, Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Ontario, 
Riverside and Redlands, does the rav- 
ishment of delight reach the point of the 
inexpressible. We would not, however, 
convey in this enumeration the idea of 
crescendo in admiration till the latter 
point is reached, but simply that when 
all this is taken in, nature has about 
reached the limit of desire in this line of 
sight-seeing. The charming diversity of 
green mountain slopes, with here and 
there a towering snow-clad peak; undu- 
lating valleys shaded with the varying 
tints of native grasses and growing cere- 
als, orchards of deciduous trees, olives 
and oranges, each with its own shade of 
greeness, and mingled through it all the 
clustering village or the stately private 
mansion—these, in ever-varying diversity 
of style and combination; make up a 
sum of beauty rarely excelled. | 

Los Angeles is, of course, the one city 
of all this region, and one is prepared to 
find it a growing, thriving metropolis. 
But the writer must confess to a real 
surprise in finding it a city of such ex- 
tent and beauty. Standing upon some 
of the higher summits, the eye takes in 
what seems to be a continuous city of 
seven miles in extent, not in length only, 
but in breadth as well; and the charm of 
it is that it is not made up of huge piles 
of brick and mortar—though these are 
not wanting—but in beautiful homes, 
with ample lawns, trees and flowers. 
The city seems to be recovering slowly 
from the collapse that followed the 
boom, and doubtless has before it a pe- 
riod of healthful and marked prosperity. 

This, from a material standpoint— 
but what of the Christian? As things 
are going now in this world of ours, we 
answer, Well. Not that the churches are 
doing all that could be desired in such 
an age of opportunity, but they are 
keeping abreast of Christian work in 
other cities. The First Congregational 
church, which, ten years ago, was strug- 
gling for existence, is to-day a real pow- 
er. A new church building in the heart 
of the city, modern and comprehensive 
in style and arrangement, with an able 
and popular pastor, a good Sunday- 
school and Christian Endeavor Society, 
and its hand upon upon all sorts of be- 
nevolent and philanthropic enterprises, 
it certainly has in itself the potency of 
vigorous growth. 

But this is by no means the sum of 
Congregationalism in this important 
young city. At least six suburban 
churches were represented in the memo- 
rable convention of Christian Endeavor 
just passed, all vigorous and aggressive. 
And beyond this central point, the 
churches of our polity in all Southern 
California seem to be in thriving condi- 
tion, and were largely represented at the 
Convention. We are glad, also, to re- 
cord the same activity and usefulness 
of sister denominations, and a growing 
spirit of love and fellowship. 

The Convention alluded to his al- 
ready been ably reported in these col- 
umns, but a word must be added here 
respecting the outlook for our own Wc- 
man’s Home Missionary Society, whose 
interests are ever in our thoughts. Un- 
der the leadership of an able and enthu- 
siastic President, Mrs. E. M. Cash, the 
society of Southern California will hold 
an all-day meeting at the coming Gener- 
al Association, to be held in Santa Bar- 
bara on the 15th and 15th of the present 
month, They have already issued an 
inviting programme, and our cause will 
be sure to receive a strong impulse 
therefrom. We look for greatly increas- 
ed growth the coming year all along the 
line. L. M. 


Oakland. 
SABBATH-BREAKING EXCURSIONS. 


Epirors Paciric: Almost all evan- 
gelical Christians believe that the Chris- 
tian Sabbath is a divine institution; that 
the whole day is by divine appointment 
sacred to rest and to worship, and that 
all classes of people owe obedience to 
the divine law. All intelligent Chris- 
tians know that Sabbath desecration is 
one of the greatest and most ruinous in- 
iquities prevalent in our State; and all 
consistent and earnest Christians in the 
commonwealth are anxious nob only that 
the Sabbath may be more generally and 
more sacredly observed, but they are 
anxious also that we may have a whole. 
some civil law against Sabbath desecra- 
tion. To obtain it many are working 
earnestly, and some of them at great 
sacrifice. 

In the light of these and similar facts, 
what must we think of ministers and 
other church members who openly vio- 
late both the letter and the spirit of the 
divine law? If influential leaders in 
the church are public Sabbath desecra- 
tors and are not subjected to church dis- 
cipline, how can we hope for either bet- 
ter Sabbath or for civil legislation 
favor of the Sabbath ? ) 

Christians generally are decidedly op- 
posed to,Sabbath desecration by picnics, 
excursions, baseball games, and all such 
Sunday sports. How much better are 
overland excursions, that ignore the Sab- 
bath day, that leave San francisco late 


in the week and travel to trans-Mississippi_ 


cities without stopping to rest on Sab- 
bath, according to the Commandment? 
Here are two facts that _ illustrate: 


| Two overland excursions were recently 


arranged for the accommodation of 
ministers and delegates going to their re- 
spective annual Assemblies, Conferences 
and Associations. One carried excur- 
sionists and delegates to New York and 
Saratoga, where the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian church is to meet. 
The other took delegates to the Southern 
Methodist Conference in St. Louis. 
The first excursion was under the man- 
agement of a prominent Presbyterian 
minister. He informed the writer that 
his excursion party, quite a number of 
whom are ministers, would not stop over 
Sabbath. Starting on Thursday, they in- 
tended traveling on Sabbath as on other 
days. He added, however, that on Sab- 
bath, and while the train is in motion, 
one of the ministers, Rev. , 
would preach in one of the cars. The 
manager of the excursion to St. Louis 
wrote me thus: “On Sunday, May 4tb, 
we will be on the railroad. Something I 
can’t help, but we shall have ministers 
along and keep the day as Sabbath.” 

Now I beg leave to say: | 

1. If excursionists East cannot go ex- 
cept by traveling on the holy Sabbath, 
they should not go at all. If they do go, 
let them start the first of the week and 
so reach their destination before the 
Lord’s Day, or, they can go by an ordi- 
nary train (and the fare no more) and 
start on Monday, or start any day, and 
stop over twenty-four hours for Sabbath 
rest. | 

2. There is no apology for this Sab- 


bath travel. An excursion could start East | 


on Monday or Tuesday as easily as 
Thursday. Then the travelers could 
reach their destination before the next 
sacred day. | 

Thus, it is manifest that this Sabbath 
desecration by overland travel is not 
Only unnecessary but voluntary. These 
ministers and delegates choose to travel 
on the Lord’s Day. They not only sin 
against light, but they sin of choice. What 
an awful example they set before their 
parishioners and others! And what ex- 
cuse can they render to the Lord of the 
Sabbath when they shall stand before 
the judgment seat of Christ? | 

(Rev.) N, R. Jounston. 
Oakland. | 


SOCIABLE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Plymouth church, though noted for its 
sociability, exceeded its best previous ef- 
forts last Thursday evening, by the Invi- 
tation Social given by the Christian En- 
deavor Society of the church, The 
Social Committee conceived the happy 
idea of inviting several sister societies for 
a social evening together, which proved 
an excellent plan. A_ large delegation 
from the First Baptist, First Presbyterian 
and English Lutheran churches were 
present. The Third Congregational 


| Church was unavoidably absent, there 


being a farewell reception to their pastor 
on that evening. A letter of regret was 
received from them. | 

About eight o’clock the president, Mr. 
John F. Cole, called the friends to or- 
der and briefly welcomed. the guests of 
the society. | 

Miss Jennie Houston of Plymouth 
church then read the following original 


poem of welcome: | 
A WELCOME. | 
Upon a Rock called Plymouth, 
Many long years ago, 
Our Pilgrim Fathers landed, 
As all of you well know. 
Sturdy and faithful were they, 
Strong and active and brave. 
All the men were dignified, 
And all the maids were grave. 
Why came they to this barren shore, 
And left their native sod? . 
They came for freedom only— 
Freedom to worship God, 
But on this sunny land 
They ne’er to others gave 
That freedom which they once 
Did passionately crave. — 


Another band of Pilgrims, 
Not many years ago, 
Founded again a Plymouth; 
| This, too, you also know. 
and modest are they, 
Though founded on a Rock. 
To be thus praised in public 
Will give them quite a shock. 
The men, as of old, are serious; 
The maids a bit more gay; 
Bat freedom, withheld of old, 
Does here hold forth full sway. 
So we, the modern Pilgrims, 
With very great delight, 
Give you a hearty greeting 
To Plymouth shore to-night. 
To Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Alike and loud we call, | 
A hundred thousand times and more, 
This welcome to you all. 

A piano solo by Miss Burgess, of the 
English Lutheran church, was next given 
and heartily encored. | 

Rev. William H. Scudder, Plymouth’s 
pastor, ina very humorous vein, spoke 
on the value of such union gatherings, 
in hastening the day of the ideal church, 
He closed with a hearty welcome to all. 

Rev. Mr. Henry of the First Baptist | 
church accepted the hospitalities on be- 


half of the guests. | 

“Mortgage the Farm” was then sung 
by Messrs. Eckly, Carlson and Brooks, 
and Misses Cole, Cavarly and Pierce. 
To meet their extravagances, the farm- 
er’s children urge him to mortgage the 
farm, but on reflection they change their 
mind and decide “never to mortgage 
the farm.” | 

The necktie feature of the social now 
took 
his “match” he escorted her to the re- 
freshment tables in the chapel, where 
ice-cream and cake were served abun- 
dantly. $9) 

After refreshments, Mr; E. F. Weihe, 
gave an entertaining exhibition of the 
phonograph. The instrument was a 


wonder and delight to all, as it rendered | 


speeches, songs and banjo solos. rem 


place, and as each gentleman found |: 


The parlors of the church were never 
so nicely decorated, and the whole af- 
fair was a decided success. Com. 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY. 


The latter rains have come, and Ar- 
cadian scenes, such as appear generally 
in poetry and painting, appear wherever 
water abounds until we are almost sati- 
ated with beauty, and would gladly 
climb a steep hill, if there were one, to 


view the landscape of rocks and mere / 


possibilities. Northern and Central Tu- 
lare county are a veritable garden. Ev- 
erywhere pleasant habitations—no two 
houses alike—with fertility and increas- 
ing wealth manifest in every direction, 
testify to the physical converting power 
of an unstinted supply of rustling 
streams, The varying scenes of flocks 
of sheep, herds of cattle, bands of 
horses, and picturesque views of vine- 
yardsand orchards, willows and oaks, 
farms and gardens, are combinations 
equally possible to the entire San Joa- 
quin Valley. Moral maxims are apt to 
be as tiresome to read as they are impor- 
tant to practice. But instead of a few 
hundred square miles this admirable 
unity and adversity, it might just as well 
be at least a hundred and fifty miles 
square of beauty, and verdure, and 
wealth. That it will be so in the near 
future few who have acquainted them- 
selves with this valley will seriously 
doubt. 

The lingering sunset of a small but 
departed boom is reddening with the 
promise of a morrow of better times. 
Colonies of English people are locating 
on the rich valley lands of Kern and 
Tulare counties, while German and 
Dutch colonists are entering Merced 
county by hundreds. 

Kern county hasn’t a Congregational 
church within its bounds. Bakersfield 
has long offered us an excellent oppor- 
tunity for work, there being no Presby- 
terian church there. It is strange that 
neither denomination has a single mis- 
sionary in that large and important 
county. Whata pity that we are de- 
terred by lack of funds to possess the 
land, and particularly the strategic cen- 
ters, for Christ and Congregationalism! 
But Poso, Kern county, the center of a 
large irrigation district, and situated on 
the railroad, has a Congregational Sun- 
day-school established through the la- 
bors of a lady immigrant from the Green 
mountain State, It is to be hored that 
we may have a rustling, consecrated, 
and concentrated home missionary, who 
will know just how to clench as well as 
drive a nail. Now is our great oppor- 
tunity in Kern county. 

Rev, J. A. Thomas, the faithful home 
missionary of Tipton and Alila, bas vis- 
ited and preached at Exeter, a promis- 
ing point in Tulare county. 

Tulare church (W. D. Williams, pastor), 
enjoyed a delightful day, May 4th, when 
eight persons united the church, which, 
with two others, who united since the 
March communion, make a total of ten, 
Six were by profession, and all but 
One were adults, and equally divided be- 
tween the two sexes. We are blessed 
with accessions at every cOmmunion. 
Our polytechnic school, under the lead of 
Rev. F, H. Wales, is steadily increasing 
in numbers and gives promise of growth 
and efficiency. It is the only religious 
seminary between Merced and Los An- 
geles. Brother Wales is also engaged 
preparing for an excursion to the sum- 
mit of Mount Whitney, said to be the 
highest peak of the Rocky mountains. 
Professor La Conte of the State Univer- 
sity and Professor Hitchcock of Dart- 
mouth College are committed to the 
expedition for scientific research, but 
many others will go for fishing, hunting, 
and a general outing. The entire cara- 
van will move together, starting from 
Tulare early in July, and return after an 
absence of six weeks. It is a rare op- 


portunity to visit the Sierras. 
W. D. W. 


The citizens of Ventura will celebrate 
the rooth birthday of Juan de la Rosa, 
on June 5th, In 1833 Santa Ana sent 
him to California with a Government 
printing and publishing outfit, which he 
located in Monterey, and continued as 
Government Printer for several years. 
By the virtue of his great age, and the 


fact of his conducting the first printing | 


establishment in California, he is the old- 
est printer in the State. He is an hon- 
orary member of the Southern Califor- 
nia Editorial Association. He has been 
noted for his temperate habits through 
life, and is still in the enjoyment of good 
health. He is still able to walk consid- 
erable distance daily, and converses in- 
telligently, but he is in indigent circum- 
stances, and for several years bas been 
cared for by a friend. It has been sug- 
gested that a purse be raised for him to 
brighten his remaining days. : 


Mr. and Mrs, Jacob Ide of Vermont 
celebrated’ the sixiieth anniversary of 
their wedding last month. Both were 
born in Vermont near where they now 
live, and have lived all their lives, and 
both are now eighty-four years old. For 
nearly fifty-nine years they have béen 
members of the North Congregational 
church at St. Johnsbury. Mrs. Ide told 
her friends at the anniversary celebra- 
tion that her wedding dress cost $1 75, 
and had been used for her best dress for 
a year previous to her marriage. 


"= 
CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE. 


THE FINE 2-MANUAL ORGAN at present 
in use in the First Oongr gational Oburch in 
this city, Dimensioas as now arranged, 16 feet 
wide, 10% feet deep. Specifications will be 
fu-nished and particulars given on application 
to the Organist. Samuel D. Mayer, OCali- 
fornia street, or to the undersigned. Immedi- 


| ate delivery can be made ff desired. 


IBA P, BANKIN, 127 First street, 


EDWARD CARLSON, 


fare leas than by 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of puri 
strength and wholesomenesss. More sceataniek 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 


a 


SS with the multitude of low-test, short- _ 


weight alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in 


cans. ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall a, 


New York. 


SOMETHING NEW 

CARPETS 
FURNITURE 

UPHOLSTERY 


Intending purvshasers shouli examine our 


new spring stock. 


Through our New York connection we have | 


better facilities than any other Pacific Coast 
House in our line. | 


Exclasive designs, not found elsewhere. | 
We have goods of moderate cost, a3 well as 
the more expansive. 


Furniture, Carpets and Upholstery, 
641-647 Market St, - S. F. 


FOR OHOIOE FAT’ 
MACKEREL AND 


TONGUES AND SOUNDS 
SEND ORDERS TO 


FOSTER 


Agents for Celebrated 


In Sealed Tins, for Hot Climates. 


26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANOISOO, 


BOOK s. 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS in Literature, Science, 
Roligion and Fiction recsived as published, 


OHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colo:e1 an} plain. 
PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS in full va- 
riety of sizes and , bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizos ani styles, for teachers 
and stadents. 


STATION 


styles. 


Cc. BEA 
107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


J.P. OUBBIER,. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Seo’y, 


CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Manufactaring Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Cor. Srzevex3ox AND, | 
Salesroom: | 


2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


Say 
‘Manufacturing 
Company. 


Saws of every description on hand and made 
to order. Duancan’s Timber Jack. Gurcin & 
Son’s Timber Jack. H. Royer’s Lace Leather. 
Agents for O. B. Paul’s Files. | 

17 & 19 Fremont Street, 
SAN FRANOISCO, 


Eastern Excursion, 
via Canadian Pacific Railway. — 


A select party will leave San Francisco 

on Thursday, May 29th, for various Eastero 

oints. The route selected is new and abounds. 

fine scenery; it includes the Sh.sta route to 

Portlard, Tacoma, Puget Sound, ‘Victoria, 

Vancouver and the Oanatian Pacific Railway. 

Good company, g00d accommodations, and 

other route. 

Secure tickets berths early. | | 
For ci: culars or i: forma ion address 

PBOF. JOSIAH KEEP, 

Mills College, Ual., or — 

M. M. STERN, Passenger Ag’s, 

| 2 8 Mon'g mery 8t , 8S. 


quit, 


OAL 


Established 1850, Telephone No, 43, 
N. GRAY & CO. | 


UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento St. 


Roxbalming's specialty. Cor. Webb, 8. Fo 
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LOVE. 


** Shall I give your love to your mother?” 
He said to the maid of three, 
For her mother had gone to the country 
Where presently he should be. 


What calm in the eyes of azure, 
What snow on the innocent brow, 

How sweet was that voice of slow music— 
‘*‘My mother hes my love now!” 


— Harriet Prescott Spofford, in St. Nicholas. 
KATIE TRESTRAIL, MENDER. 


‘‘Take one of the cards, ma’am, you 
‘may want some mending done,” said 
Mrs. Kirby, the shopwoman. 

The lady, who had just been buying a 
couple of pairs of stockings for her little 
boy, took a card out of the small basket 
onthe counter, In one corner of the 
card there was a bunch of flowers paint- 
ed in gay colors, and these words were 
printed in large letters— 

KATIE TRESTRAIL, MENDER. 


-*tAnd who is Katie Trestrail?” asked 
the customer, “and what about this new 
industry of hers?” 

“Would you think it too much trouble 
to go up stairs to the room over the shop, 
ma’am? I’d like to introduce you to as 
sweet a young creature as there is in the 
world.” 

The lady followed the kind-hearted 
shopwoman up a crooked staircase to a 
small hall. Her eyes immediately fell 
upon the card tacked on to the door at 
the right. It was just like the one she 
held in her hand. 

A sweet voice called out “Come in,” 
in answer to Mrs, Kirky’s gentle knock, 

“Good morning Katie. This is one 
of my good customers, Mrs. Isham. 
Maybe she'll have some mending for 
you.” 

“Good morning, ma’am. Glad to see 
you. Please take that chair by the 
stove. My lap isso full you'll excuse 
me from rising.” 

The young in was full, as Mrs. 
Isham soon discovéfed. Stockings in 
all sizes and colors were there. Some 
with heels nearly gone, others with toes 
gaping, and many more with the knees 
out. On atable were baskets containing 
different colors and grades of darning 
cotton, sewing silks, and spools of thread. 
A large box filled with a motley collec- 
tion of buttons was ona stool on the 
other side of the young girl’s chair. 

“It’s one of your good days, Katie, I 
see. I’m glad of it,” the pleasant voiced 
shopwonan said. 

“You have started a new branch of 
industry, have you not?” the lady asked. 
“I hope you find it profitable.” 

“Well, ma’am, it was hard starting at 
first—all business is, they tell me. It’s 
got to be worked up. Everything is over- 
done now-a-days. I’m getting up quite 
a brisk trade though through my good 
neighbor here. Did you ever see the 
likes of that, Mrs. Kirby?” and the 
young girl held up a gentleman’s sock 

that was almost heelless, ‘Mr. Ames 
is awfully hard on his socks, But I 
needn’t complain, it makes business.’’ 

Mrs, Isham took the opportunity to 
examine some finished work that was 
lying on the end of tne table near her. 
She had never seen such beautiful darn- 

ing before. 

“I am so glad I have found you, Miss 
Trestrail,” she said. “Now I know 
where my family stocking-mending bas- 
ket will go. I have so many duties that 
I shall be glad to give that large item of 
my weekly work into your competent 
hands. There are nine pairs of foot 
coverings in my wash every week to be 
looked after. Different sizes, and differ- 
ent states of needs.” 

“It’s quite a thing to remark, ma’am, 
how people differ in the way they wear 
out their stockings. Some of them keep 
their toes whole until most of the other 
part of the stocking has come to wear 
and others their heels but the heels are 
the weakest point, though, take it all in 
all.” 

“But I must be going. Good morn- 
ing. I'll send the mending over.” 

‘Do tell me what you know about this 
Katie Trestrail, Mrs, Kirby,”’ Mrs. Isham 
said, as they came down into the shop 
again. “I am greatly interested in her 
and I am sure she has a life story.” 


‘That she bas, ma’am. But she never 
told me much—she’s one of the close- 
mouth kind, and one I’d never think of 
making free with to ask questions about 
herself. She, and her father, rented the 
two little rooms overhead six months ago. 
They paid a month’s rent in advance and 
I think that took most of their money. 
I know there were days when there 
wasn’t any smell of cooking in those two 
rooms. I was afraid the girl went hun- 
gry, and when the father was out, and 
that was most of the time, I’d take up a 
bit of something I’d cooked, just to have 
her see how good my new receipt was, or 
some excuse that way. She was so proud, 
if she starved she wouldn’t let folks know 
it. It was only odd times I ever saw 
the father. He would steal in and out 
when nobody wasaround. He’sa drink- 
ing man, but never made any disturb- 
ance in the rooms, I used to hear Katie, 
evenings, talking kind of low to him, 
persuading him to goto bed. Then I’d 
hear her hobbling across the floor with 
her crutch—she’s lame and always walks 
with a crutch. You didn’t see it for it was 
lying on the floor, the other side of her 
chair. Her father was gone four Gays 
one time, but Katie didn’t know I knew 
it. goup in herroom and she would 
sit there looking so cheerful and patient 
like. One day she was darning an old 
sock of ber father’s, and I was surprised 
to see how beautiful the darning was. 
She said ber mother .darned lace in the 


‘mamma, I am sure; that shé needs———” 


sympathy and presence, girls.” 


seemed as if the Lord was with me that 
day, for 1 was wondering howI could 
help the poor girl, when young Mr, Ames, 
who boards around the corner in the 
large boarding house, camein. He had 
bought socks, gloves and neckties and 
such notions for two years of me. 

«* Tsn’t this too bad, Mrs. Kirby ?’ he 
said and showed me a fine, high-priced 
sock that he’d only worn once, and a 
large hole already in the heel. I thought 
of Katie in a minute, and somehow I 
felt she’d mend it, and then she’d get a 
trifle, and so I said. 

“ 'There’s a young girl upstairs that 
darns well, maybe she’ll do it for you.’ 

* *T hope she will,’ he said, ‘and if 
she does this there are plenty of young 
men over at the house who'll be glad to 
let her have their mending to do. We 
boys, when we get away from mother’s 
work-basket, have a sorry time of it.’ 

“Well, Katie was glad todo it, and 
that’s the way the business commenced. 
I told her she had better print some of 
these cards and I’d give them to my cus- 
tomers.” 

Mrs. Isham went home deeply im- 
pressed with the cheerful, business-like 
young girl she had seen, and her story as 
told by the shopwoman, 

“How thankful I ought to be that 
trade is increasing so fast,” thought Ka- 
tie Trestrail, as her new customer went 
out. “I was wondering how I was z0- 
ing to make out the rent for next month. 
Poor father—he doesn’t bring bome 
much these days. He says he’s dis- 
couraged, and so he takes the drink. 
Ob, the dreadful drink! But he’s so 
good when he [comes home right—so 
good. That’s what mother always said, 
‘So good, Katie, when he isn’t in the 
drink.’ I’m going to get him some 
chops for his supper to-night, the best 
cuts, for I’m enlarging my business 
every day, and I can afford it.” 

When it began to grow dark Mrs. Kir- 
by heard Katie’s crutches going clump, 
clump, clump, down the stairs, and out 
into the street. Later the savory cook- 
ing of the chops filled the little room 
back of the shop. 

“A good supper for the father, and 
he doesn’t deserve it,” was her mental 
conclusion. 

It was midnight when Mrs. Kirby was 
awakened by a tapping at her door and 
the words: 

‘Dear Mrs. Kirby, it’s Katie, please 
let me 

“My father is lying in the hall, he 
has been hurt some way. Will you 
please come and look at him ?” 

Katie was trembling violently, and 
her face was very white and terrified 
looking. 

In a moment the woman had put on 
a woolen wrapper and had followed Ka- 
tie into the hall. 

“It’s drunk he is,” she said to herself, 
as Katie held the light over the pros- 
trate body. 

“Could we get him up the stairs, 
Mrs. Kirby,” asked the young girl in a 
pitiful tone of voice. 

“T don’t think we could, Katie dear. 
Mr. Watson in next door wouldn’t mind 
giving us a lift.” 

“But I’d rather not call anybody 
strange, Mrs. Kirby.” | 

“He’s a good man, is Mr. Watson, 
Katie, and you needn’t mind him a bit,” 
and in an instant Mrs, Kirby was ring- 
ing the bell at her neighbor’s door. 

“Dead! Mrs, Kirby, as true as the 
world !” 

The kind shopwoman put her arms 
around the slender girl, as Mr. Watson 
spoke the dreadful words, and carried 
her into her own room and laid her on 
the bed. 

At ten o’clock the next morning, Mrs. 
Isham came into the parlor with her 
bonnet and wraps on, she had just 
come from Mrs. Kirby’s shop. 

Her daughter, eighteen years old, 
was planning with her young friend, 
who had just come in, a day’s outing. 
They were sitting on the sofa with their 
faces full of happy expectation and their 
merry voices resounded through the house. 


“Ob, Margaret dear, I am so glad 
you and Laura have not gotten away,” 
Mrs. Isham said. “I wish you to do 
an errand of mercy. I’ve such a piti- 
ful story to tell,” and then the story of 
Katie Trestrail and her sorrow was re- 
peated to the young girls. | 

“Perfectly dreadful, mamma, dread- 
ful!” Margaret exclaimed; “but what 
can I do about it ?” 

“My child, I wish you would go to 
that poor girl and speak words of com- 
fort to her. She has not shed a tear, or 
spoken a word, since her father died. 
Mrs. Kirby and I cannot seem to reach 
her. You are young, her own age, 
and I think your sympathy might find 
its way into her heart.” 

“Ob, mamma! ask me anything but 
that. I would not know what to say. 
I should not be a particle of use in 
such a place and at such a time,” 
‘‘Margaret, you and Laura were both 
wishing yesterday that you could do 
some good in the world. The oppor- 
tunity has come. Laura, will you go 
with Margaret ?” 

“IT don’t think I could do that, Mrs. 
Isham. Some other way of doing good, 
I should prefer, I am sure I have no 
gift of words for such-times.” / 
“But, girls, think how the Lord has 
blessed you. Look at your homes, 
your kind loving parents, and all you 
have to make life happy, and yet you 
will refuse ta give of your abundance to 
help poor Katie Trestrail.” 

“We will give her anything we have, 


“But nothing @f your comfort and 
Mrs. Isham left the room with a sor- 


“Could you, Laura? I know we 
ought. We both profess to be followers 
of the Lord Jesus (Christ, and yet we 
shrink from doing his work to help bind 
up the broken-hearted.” 

“I will go, if you will, Margaret.” 

A few moments later two young girls 
were standing by the bed where Katie 
Trestrail was lying. One of them was 
bathing her forehead, and the other was 
rubbing her hands. Both of them were 
Saying sweet words of comfort to the 
stricken child. Soon the floodgates 
were opened. The tears flowed in tor- 
rents from the young girl's eyes, 

‘Let ber cry,” said good Mrs. Kirby 
while ber tears and the tears of those 
who had come to minister in Christ’s 
name, mingled together. 

“I did the best I could for father,” 
Katie said in a choking voice, “I prom- 
ised mother I’d be true to him, when 
she lay a-dying. Father was good to 
us, if it hadn’t been for the drink.” 

“Yes, Katie dear, you did your duty 
and you have nothing to regret,” Mar- 
garet said. 

‘But I'm all alone in the world now, 
Miss.” 

How the Master must have smiled, 
standing unnoticed in that room, when 
he saw the two daughters of wealth and 
love, put their arms around that poor 
waif of his and heard them say, “Katie 
we will be your friends, we love you and 
care for you.” 

“Ob, I am so glad I went, mamma!” 
Margaret said that night, as she sat ar- 
ranging some mourning clothes for Ka- 
tie. “So glad! And Laura! What 
do you think she has done? She has 
taken some of her generous allowance 
and bought a nice ccffin for Katie’s 
father, and gotten a place to bury him 
in, out at Woodlawn. We both have 
ordered flowers, and we are going to 
make it just as bright for poor Katie as 
we can. Our choir has promised to sing 
at the funeral, and we both saw Dr. 
Munson, and told him Natie’s story, 
and he was very much interested, and 
said he would speak the most comforting 
words to her that he could at the ser- 
vices,” 

Months have passed. The card is 
still on the door— 


KATIE TRESTRAIL, MENDER., 


But the room has bright rugs thrown 
over the floor. Katie sits in an easy 
rocking-chair, and her work-table has 
every convenience to carry on her busi- 
ness, which she so greatly enjoys and is 
making so profitable. Every day or two 
her new girl friends come in to speak a 
cheery word, or bring some tempting 
bit of food. When they speak of her 
they always say, ‘Our Katie,” with a 
tone cf precious ownership. And Ka- 
tie? She is very bappy in their love and 
sweet ministerations, and life to her is 
a different thing from what it has ever 
been before.—The Illustrated Chris- 
tian Weekly. 


BOYS WHO SUCCEEDED. 


There was once in Harrow school a 
very poor boy, the son of a small trades- 
man in Harrow, who was very much 
hurt by thoughtless taunts about the 
poverty of his family, and he used to 
say, ‘‘Never mind; I intend before I die 
to ride in a coach and four;” not a very 
noble ambition; but long. before Dr. 
Parr died he had become the greatest 
scholar of his age, and habitually rode in 
a coach and four. When Warren Hast- 
ings was a boy he used to grieve at the 
fact that his family had lost their pater- 
nal estate at Dalesford, and to say, ‘'I 
will buy that back.”” He grew: up to be 
the great proconsul of the a,e; he bought 
back the estate and he died at Dayles- 
ford. I had the honor of knowing Mr. 
George Moore. You may remember 
that he came to London as a poor, un- 
known, unbefriended Cumberland lad. 
When he entered a great commercial es- 
tablishment his ambition was, “I intend 
to marry my master’s daughter and be- 
come my master’s partner.” Both these 
things he accomplished. He not only 
became a very wealthy man, but what 
was infinitely better, a man of great ser- 
vice to his generation. About sixty 
years ago there was a boy of Jewish ex- 
traction, a clerk ina solicitor’s office, 
and to the intense amusement of his 
companions he used to say, “I intend to 
be Prime Minister of England,” and in 
spite of scorn he became Prime Minis- 
ter of England, and his name was Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. Ninety years ago there 
was a boy in Staffordshire who bad 
been told exactly what I am telling you 
——that any boy who determined to be 
this or that could be, and he said, “If 
that be true, I will test it; and I am de- 
termined that I will be Prime Minister 
of England.” The boy became Prime 
Minister, and his name was Robert Peel. 
Some fifty years ago there was a very 
rude and ungainly-looking boy, who 
seemed as if all his limbs were out of 
joint; when seven years old he was shoe- 
less and penniless, who at seventeen was 
driving a canal boat, at twenty was a 
rail-splitter, at twenty-two was at the 
head of a small shop which was very un- 
successful, but who used to amuse his 
comrades by saying, ‘‘Never mind; I 
intend to become President of the 
United States.” His name was Ab- 
raham Lincoln. It is doggedness 
that does it, and it thoroughness that 
does it. Afterall his failures Lincoln 
thought he would take to the law. He 
bought a law book, and after breakfast 
he used to go out and sit under: a_ tree, 
and with his legs higher than his head, 
move round the tree in the shade from 
morn to dewy eve. In that way he 
mastered the law book, and in time be- 
came one of the greatest of the modern 
Presidents of America — Archdeacon 


old country and taught her how. It 


rowful face. | 


THE MAKING OF A STATE. 


A new State is in the making, and 
from elements the most strange and di- 
First, there are the Indians, di- 
vided into many tribes and nations, to 


verse. 


whom until recently the whole territory 
belonged. Then there are the negroes 


who before the war were held as slaves 


by the Indians. Next come the whites, 
who for many years have intermarried 


with the Indians, and their children the 


half-breeds, In 1871, railroads began 
to penetrate the Territory, carrying in 
their officials and employes. 
southeast, mining and improvement en- 
terprises were started which added their 
contingent of speculators and laborers 
to the population. 
Oklahoma, a multitude rushed in from 
every section of the Union, from the far 
South to Montana and the remotest 
North. And lately a new influx of col- 
ored people has taken place, threatening, 
as some think, to absorb a large portion 
of the Territory. 


The problem is, to fuse this “mixed | 


multitude” into an intelligent and har- 
monious Cbhristiancommonwealth. The 
situation is an interesting one even to 
the anthropographist, and much more to 
the missionary. It would seem at first 


sight as though such heterogeneous ele- | 


ments could never be combined. The 
case thus far, however, is hopeful. Ra- 
cial distinctions are not strongly emphas- 
ized. Perhaps the extreme complexity 
itself will be an advantage, rendering it 
difficult to draw any distinct and rigid 
lines. It is certainly an impressive fact 
that here, right in the center of the con- 
tinent, Whites, Indians, and Negroes 
have met and mingled, and under the 
influence of Christianity and modern 
civilization are solving practically the 
race question. 

Toward this solution, Congregatior a'- 
ists have contributed their full share. 
The work of the American Board under 
Dr. Worcester and bis co-laborers among 
the “five civilized tribes” is an immortal 
page in missionary history. The school 
of this society at Vinita, named in mem- 
ory of Dr, Worcester, is conceded to 
be among the foremost of educational 
forces in the Territory, and was neverina 
more flourishing condition than at pres- 
ent. Most encouraging reports reach us 
of our church and school work in Mc- 
Allister and vicinity. When Oxlahoma 
was settled, after the first mad rush for 
land, during which nothing could be 
done, had subsided, our forces entered 
the field, and under tbe pushing, enthu- 
siastic leadership of Rev. J. H. Parker, 
General Missionary, promising fields 
have been occupied and hop2ful work 
done. The Rev. Lemuel Jones, well- 
known from his evangelistic labors in 
Massachusetts and New York, holds the 
fort at Guthrie. He preached last 
Thanksgiving Day the first thanksgiving 
sermon ever delivered in Oklahoma, 
and, gathering about him an earnest 
group of Christian men and women, has 
laid the foundation of a strong Con- 
gregational church. Mr. Parker him- 
self has accomplished the same work for 
Kingfisher, The Rev. W. D. Trover is 
successfully engaged at Oklahoma City, 
and Rev. C. H. Eaton at the Kaw 
Agency, while Rev. J. E. Platt of the 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society 
has rendered efficient service in organiz- 
ing and aiding the Sunday-school work. 
—Home Missionary. 


STEALING A CHILD. 


A remarkably intelligent elephant, 
working On a new bridge in Ceylon, 
had a young one to whom she was per- 
fectly devoted. It died, and she be- 
came inconsolable. Formerly the gen- 
tlest of creatures, she grew irritable and 
even dangerous. One morning she 
broke the chain which confined her and 
escaped into the forest. One night, 
about ten days after her escape, the cffi- 
cer who had been in charge of her went 
out to lie in wait for bears at a pond in 
a jungle at some distance. As he and 
his native attendant were returning, early 
in the morning, the native silently 
nudged him, and they saw in the dim, 
gray light an elephant with her calf mak- 
ing their way toward the camp. They 
both sprang behind trees, and when the 
elephants had passed, the native insisted 
that the older one was their old friend. 
When they reached the camp they found 
that the truant had indeed returned, and 
had gone from one person to another, 
touching each with her trunk as if she 
were exhibiting her adopted child, which 
she had evidently begged, borrowed or 
stolen during her absence. Her good 
temper and usual docility returned at 
once, and her owner blessed the good 
fortune which had enabled her to steal a 
child.— Murray’s Magazine. 


PALESTINE.—The following facts were 
stated by Dt. Blyth, Bishop of the An- 
glican Church in Jerusalem, in an ad- 
dress at the church of St. Margaret, 
Lothbury: In 1841 there were 8,000 
Jews in all Palestine. In 1883 there 
were 20,000, but so great has been the 
increase of late, that in 1888 the num- 
ber came up to 70,000, about the num- 
ber that came up from Babylon, The 
bishop further stated that the feeling 
of Palestine Jews towards Christians 
was losing its bitterness, and an agricul- 
tural aptitude developing, and that the 
fertilizing rains, known in Scripture as 
the “latter rains,” had been granted for 
the last two years, although they had 
been withbeld from perhaps the time of 
the exile, 


Jefferson Davis’s daughter, Winnie 
Davis, is reported engaged to be married 
toa grandson of the Rev. Samuel J. May, 
the associate in anti-slavery labor of 


Farrar. hee 


William Lloyd Garrison in the thirties, 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 
Assets....... $2,450,000 | Losses paid $8,500,000 


You can certainly 
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LAMPS 


To make room for the larger display of our 
popular line of HOUSEHOLD RANGES, we 
are closing out our line of Lamps at the follow- 
ing greatly reduced prices: 


Table Lamp, with colored glove......... $0 575 
Vase Lamp,with decorated shade to match 2 00 
Hanging Lamp, 14-inch shade. ........ 1 60 


Rochester Parlor Lamp, nickel-p'ated... 23550 
Hanging Lamp, with 14-inch decorated 


Electric Lamp, nickel-plated............ 1 50 
Piano Lamp, with umbr-lla shade ..... 8 00 


Rochester Piano Lamp, umb ella shade.10 00 


Come early. Only a few more days, and this 
chance will be gone. Now is yourtime. Cut 
this out and bring it with you. 


MYERS & CO., 


9. HERRMANN. ‘FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. & Pine - San FRANOISOO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES? 
PRIOES 


09" Branch Store, “The Colonnade,” at 
1212-1214 Market 8t., above Taylor. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery 


Att Kips or Worx’ Exscurar 
IN THE Bust STYLE AND AT 
Lowest Priczs, 


oF” The best Cabinet tographs, 


INSURE IN 
California’s Mullion Dollar Company, 


D. J. President. 
Wx. J. Durror, 


B. Assistant Secretary. 


riting Machine 
SUPPLIES 


The Samuel! Hill Céi 
om pa 
29 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, > 
Opp. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express Office, 
AK omsoo, OAL. 
Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 


MEWEELY & OOMPANY. 
WEST TROY, 
and Peale. For more thas 


Large swimming 
lain tabs. Water 
at high tide, and daily. Ev 


4 
GAINED ist PREMIUM for RTeatest 
merit at the New OrleansCott,,,,,_. 


best ivory. 
device, instead of w bin: 
vention ever made in It cons 
of stationary steel tuning pins 


=| 
“A 
| 
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cr 
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c 


stand 20 ape without tuning and {fs ¢.., 
for 100 _. 
ment. 

Great strength and durability is ano:).. - 
advantage. In other pianos holes » ~ 
bored in wooden and tuning p!. 
inserted. The pins turn round in :. - 
board and cannot stand permanent), _. 
tune, and it often cracks, splits, drys «.- 
becoming utterly, totally and entin , 
worthless as @ musical instrument. © | 
steel tuning device isin no way affer:..; 
by such casualities,and thesounding bu... 
isso constructed that our pianos can - 
become thin or metallic in tone. Ti. 
are always in tune and the expense «; 
tuning is saved. This patent alone :- 
worth millions and makes our piano t!.> 
gromcen in the world, Prices are no 

gher than other pianos. Buying direc: 
from us, the largest manufacturers, you 
save $100 or $200—Dealers’ profits. Don, 
mind the ominous wlings of dealer 
and agents, who see their chances of se! 
ing a poor piano at a big profit of $206 
slipping away —pity them. 

e@ guarantee Our pianosten years, 1// 
styles4.We have put our prices at lowes 
bed rock for Cash. | piano foi 
$249.50; a $900 piano for $297.50; a 
$1,200 piano for $375.50; a $1,500 

iano for $475.50. Upright Cabinet 

rands, with stool and rubber cover 
shi ped on car at 8, F.,;to ony partof the 
United States, Canada or Mexico. Our 
terms are cash with order. If not as rep- 
resented money returned. We occasion- 
ally have good planes, made 
over at $100 to 8200, w we take in 


payment for our own, Write or call 
free. 
T. M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


Office & Warerooms, Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
Cor. Market & 7th Sts.; Factories, Fo!- 
som, Shotwell & 18th Sts., San Francisco, 
California, (Agents wanted.) 


SAFES! 
DIEBOLD 
Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF,} 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETO. 
OF" Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PACIFIC COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., F. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 


1912 MARKET STREET, 
San Francisco. 


IMPROVED 


HALL TYPE WRITER, 


MODEL OF 1887. 
OF” Call and examine. gy 


Sole Agents ‘for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


816 & 318 MARKET 8T., SAN FRANOISO0O. 
(Junction Bush.) 


118 COMMEROIAL 8T., LOS ANGELES. 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OB. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED M Abou 21, 1887. 


,000,0 
JAMES EK. WILSON........... _,. President 
J. L, N. SHEPARD........... Vice-Presiden‘ 
J. 8. HUTCHINSON............... Manage! 


Drrgctors—Albert Miller, J. L. N. Shepsré, 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. Talbot 
Charlee Main, James K. Wilson. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE HOTEL 


319-325 Sansome St., S. F. 

(One door from Bank of California.) 
The traveling public will find this to be tbe 
most convenient as well as the most comfor*- 
able Hotel in the City. Board and room, !. 
$1.25 and $1.50 per day. Hot and cold 
free, None but most obliging white Jabor ¢- 
ployed. Free coach to and from the Hotel. 
wm. MONTGOMERY, Proprieter 


CINCINNATI BELLFOUNDRYCO 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELL S- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING 


CATALOGUE WITH ISCO TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


_ 87 Market St., San Francisco. 


Palace Warm Salt: Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREBT, NEAR POWREL AND 

MONTGOMERY AVE. 

tank; tub baths; forty pore 

péd from the bay only 
erything 


new, clean and well ordered. 
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fiis feast of Life was rich—this life of ours; 
Aj] baman things ‘neath yonder azure cope 
For him were deep in meaning, wide in hope. 
Nor those alone; above our breaks and bowers 
Mad dance he saw of Genii scatterirg flowers. 
His Fancy kept a key strange gates to ope; 
Became at will that quaint kaleidoscope 
Which turns all shapes to patterns, then de- 
yours 
The last to fashion new. His grasp was large; 
He knew that, with the suffering heart of 
man 
Compared, all matter worlds but fill a span. 
His Sorg had shafts that pierced a spirit- 
targe; 
Its fight outsoared the agnostic poet-clan, 
Faithful to humblest Song’s implicit charge. 
—Aubrey de Vere. 


ROTATION IN OFFICE. 


BY OLIVER T. MORTON, 


“Change for the sake of change” is 
not only unsound as a political principle, 
but it is impracticable as a_ business 
method. It would wreck any railroad 
that adopted it. In essence it is a pseudo- 
sccialism. The theory that the citizen 
owes a duty to the State is supplanted 
by the doctrine that the State owes a 
place to the citizen ; that government is 
a device for the support of its subjects ; 
and that every man should be main- 
tained in some mysterious and circuit- 
ous manner by every other man. This 
opens an alluring vista of possibilities. 
If every man “has a right to an Cffice ;’ 
if incumbents should be removed simply 
because they have been in “long enougb;” 
if official life is a “merry-go-round,” it 
follows duly that rotation must success- 
ively induct into place every adult in 
the United States, for a period of time 
to be ascertained only by a nice calcul- 
lation inthe rule ofthree. Should it be 
objected that rotation is not rotatory— 
that is, that it does not include all— 
then the doctrine lacks even the apology 
of a common benefit, and becomes 
merely an alimentary provision for a 
few hungry cffice-seekers. As such, it 
will not commend itself to the popular 
judgment. ‘The people are not interest- 
ed in the fortunes of itinerant place-hun- 
ters, They are interested, however, in 
having the business of the government— 
that is, the business of themselves—well 
done. But to refuse to recognize merit 
by promotion ; to remove all officers, 
the faithful and the unfaithful, the eff- 
cient and the inefficient, the honest and 
the dishonest, indifferently, is to put a 
premium upon sloth, bungling, and pec- 
ulation. In these days of sharp com- 
petition, commercial houses do not con- 
duct their business so, and would not if 
they could. To employ a man with 
scant regard to his fitness, and to dis- 
charge him despite his skill, trustworthi- 
mess, and experience, would be to court 
ruin and to build up rival concerns. But 
it may be urged that the government is 
a monopoly, and can afford to ignore 
the economies ; that the American pec- 
ple are rich, dislike cheese-paring, and 
are fond of “tmunificent public expendi- 
ture.” Is the art of administration be- 
neath the dignity of an intelligent peo. 
ple? It should be their pride. The 
United States is the most extravagant of 
civilized governments.. What it wastes 
would enrich any third-class power. 
States and municipalities are groaning 
under debts recklessly incurred. In 
some cases, where the burdens have 
been to heavy to be borne, or where the 
public conscience has been weak, repu- 
diation has left its indelible stain. 
Princely domains have been voted to 
railroads by federal and State legisla- 
tures. Tens of millions of dollars have 
been sunk in the improvement of unused 
water-ways, in reais canals, and 


in badly made roa@s. The enormous 
in many States to 
county cffizcers have been a prolific 
source of cffice jobbery and of corrupt 
elections, and it may be remarked, in 
passing, afford a field for civil service 
reform which as yet is scarcely explored. 
As to municipal government, its name is 
a byword and a hissing. Valuable frar- 
chises, which ought to yield a permanent 
public revenue, have been, and are be- 
ing, constantly given away to corpora- 
tions. Insecure public buildings, defec- 
tive sewage systems, illy paved and illy 
lighted streets, leaky equeducts, and im- 
pure water supplies commemorate in al- 
most every city the carelessness of a free 
people and the unfitness of their serv- 
ants. A computation of the cost of gov- 
ernment in this country, made by some 
careful statistician, would be an interest- 
ing ot ject lesson to the taxpayer. That 
much exploited individual is awakening 
at last to the fact that something is 
wrong. He is beginning to doubt 
whether the “hustler” or the “worker” 
isthe ideal administrative cfficer. To 
choose a city civil engineer because he 
is a “good fellow,” and to appoint an 
architect of federal buildings because he 
iS 2 cousin of the President’s step-aunt, 
no longer seems to him to be a wholly 
rational proceeding. The idea that 
every American is qualified, without pre- 
vious training or experience, to fill any 
cfiice, has proved to be an expensive de- 
lusion, The most incompetent. men in 
the civil service of the United States are 
those who are appointed for short terms. 
About of the higher grade officers 
are so selected by the President and the 
Senate, but the business of the places 
themselves is in the hands of subordi- 
nates, upon whom the superior is help- 
lessly dependent, As a rule, the Presi- 
dential Postmaster knows nothing of the 
Workings of his cffice. Although he 1s 


the highest in rank, he becomes, by force 
of circumstances, the pupil of the low- 


est. He learns his duties at the expense 
of the Government, and, as often as not, 
is removed at the very time he begins to 
be serviceable-—May Atlantic. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF W. H. 
MILBURN, THE BLIND CHAPLAIN. 


The “blind man eloquent,” who has 
been elected for the fifth time chaplain 
of the House of Representatives at 
Washington, has been a prominent figure 
for more than forty years. The follow- 
ing account of his first election was writ- 
ten long ago by T. B. Thorp, Exq., fora 
New York j >urnal : 

“In the fall of 1845 he made his ap- 
pearance in the Northern and Eastern 
States as an advocate for the cause of 
education in the West, and was every- 
where received with enthusiasm, not only 
On account of his intellectual qualities, 
but also for his amiable disposition and 
eminent social virtues. On his j >urney 
North, Mr. Milburn found himself on 
board of an Ohio river steamer, on 
which were three hundred passengers. 
From the number of days the passengers 
had been together, Mr. Milburn had be- 
come pretty well informed of their char- 
acter, and he found, most prominent 
among the gentlemen were a number 
of members of Congress on their way to 
Washington. These gentlemen had at- 
tracted Mr. Milburn’s attention on ac- 
count of their exceptionable habits. On 
the arrival of Sabbath morning, it was 
rumored through the boat that a minister 
was on board, and Mr. Milburn, who 
bad up to this time attracted no atten- 
tion, was hunted up and called upon to 
give ‘a discourse.’ He promptly con- 
sented, and in due time commenced 
divine service. The Members of Con- 
gress, to whom we have alluded, were 
among the congregation, and by common 
consent hai possessicn of the chairs 
nearest to the preacher. Mr. Milburn 
gave an address suitable to the occasion, 
full of eloquence and pathos, and was 
listened to throughout with the most in- 
tense interest. At the conclusion he 
stopped short, and turning his face, now 
beaming with fervent z2al, towards the 
‘honored gentlemen,’ and said: ‘Among 
the passengers on this steamer are a 
number of Members of Congress ; from 
their position they should be exemplars 
of good morals and dignified conduct, 
but from what I have heard from them, 
they are not so. The Union of these 
States, if dependent on such guardians, 
would be unsafe, and all the high hopes 
I have of the future of my country would 
be dashed to the ground. These gentle- 
men, for days past, have made the air 
heavy with profane conversation, have 
been constant patrons of the bar and en- 
couragers of intemperance; nay, more, 
the night, which should be devoted to 
rest, has been dedicated to the horrid 
vices of gambling, profanity and drunk- 
enness, And,’ continued Mr, Milburn, 
with the solemnity of a man who spoke 
as if by inspiration, ‘there is but one way 
of salvation for these great sinners in 
high places, and that is, to humbly re- 
pent of their sins, call on the Saviour 
for forgiveness, and reform their lives.’ 

“As might be supposed, language so 
bold from a delicate stripling, scarcely 
twenty-two years of age, bad a startling 
effect. The audience separated, and 
the preacher returned to his state-room 
to think upon what he had said. Con- 
scious, after due reflection, that he had 
only done his duty, he determined at all 
hazards to maintain his position, even at 
the expense of being rudely assailed, if 
not lynched. While thus cogitating a 
a rap was heard at his stateroom door, 
a gentleman entered, and stated that he 
had come with a message from the Mem- 
bers of Congress—that they had listen- 
ed to his remarks, and in consideration 
of his boldness and eloquonce, they de- 
sired him to accept a purse of money 
which they had made up among them- 
selves, and also their best wishes for his 
success and happiness through life. 

“But this chivalrous feeling, so char- 
acteristic of Western men when they 
meet bold thought and action combined, 
carried these gentlemen to more positive 
acts of kindness. Becoming acquainted 
with Mr. Milburn, when they separated 
from him they cffered the unexpected 
service of making him Chaplain to Con- 
gress—a promise which they not only 
fulfilled, but through long years that have 
passed away since that event, have cher- 
ished for the ‘blind preacher’ the warmest 
personal regard, and stand ever ready to 
support him by word and deed.— 
Methodist Herald. 


MORTALITY OF UNION GENERALS. 


General William T. Sherman reached 
his seventieth birthday on the 8th of this 
month, and in vigorous health. He is 
almost the only g-eat commander of the 
Union armies who lived the _allot- 
ed term of life. It is a striking fact that 
the soldiers generally of both armies fall 
short of civilians in lease of life. 

Grant would be but 68 were he now 
alive, and he died at 63. 

Sheridan was born in 1831, and died 
at 57. 

Thomas died at 54, and he was nat- 
urally of a robust constitution. 

Meade died at 57. 

Halleck was but 57 when he died. 

McClellan was but 59 when he died. 

McDowell died at 67. 

Hooker was but 65 when he died. 

Burnside was but 57 when he died. 

Hancock died at 63 

Fremont, born in 1813, is still living. 

Rosecrans was born.in.£8i9, and is 
still living —Harper’s Weekly. 

Did it ever occur to you that although 


the bass drum doesn’t make good music 
it »drowns ‘heap’ of bad ?—Toledo 


Blade. 


light to storm-tossed mariners. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH 
PSALM. 


When Israel, through the riven sea, 
From Egypt came, as Miriam sung; 
And Jacob's house, from bondage free, 
Went forth from people strange of tongue; 
Then Jadab was His holy place, 
His kingdom Israel’s chosen race. 


The sea beheld the host draw near, 

And from their pathway quickly fled; 
And Jordan's waters, in their fear, 

Turned back and left their stony bed; 
The trembling mountains leaped like rams, 
The little hills like sportive lambs. 


What aileth thee, O mighty sea? 
Whom do thy shrinking waves discern? 
O Jordan, wherefore dost thou flee 
And all thy waters backward turn? 
Ye mountains, that ye leap like rams, 
Ye little hills, like sportive lambs? 


Tremble, O earth, before the Lord, 
The mighty God of Jacob fear; 

Let all things tremble at his word, 
Who doth in maj-sty appear; 

He made the rock a water pool, 

The flint to gush with fountains cool. 


—Edward A. Collier. 


COUNT TOLSTOI AT THE PLOUGH. 


There is no more unique fizure in the 
world to-day than Count Leo Nikolae- 
vich Tolstoi, the Russian nobleman who, 
after leading the life of excessive luxury 
characteristic of the aristocrat of Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg, has put on the 
peasant’s blouse, and works side by side 
with the laborers on his estates. 

Shortly after the close of the Crimean 
war, a Russian magazine published a 
series of war sketches which by their 
dramatic brilliancy attracted great atten- 
tion. Out of these sketches grew Se- 
bastopol, the story of life in a belea- 
guered city. In this book the key-note 
of Tolstoi’s psalm of life is struck—fra- 
ternity. In his later works his purpose 
grows plainer. Pierre Besushkof, one 
of the heroes of War and Peace, finds 
happiness in returning to a life of rude 
simplicity. Anna Karenina lashes the 
vices of aristocracy and exalts the vir- 
tues of the poor. Marianka, the herc- 
ine of The Cossacks, chooses as her lov- 
er the vigorous borderer instead of the 
wealthy citizen of the town. 

When he was barely thirty, Tolstoi 
was recognized as a man of extraordinary 
genius. No Russian book was ever so 
remunerative as Anna Karenina. The 
author enjoyed wide popularity at court, 
when suddenly he dropped the pen of 
the novelist and went to the plough of 
the peasant. The reasons which led 
him to take this step he states in two re- 
markable books — My Religion and 
What People Live By? 

Condensed, his theory is this: Labor 
is the inevitable condition of human life. 
Safety for the future consists in bringing 
society to the standard of the common 
people, and the life of unselfish bodily 
toil for others is the only true life. In 
short, he gives a literal interpretation of 
‘the Sermon on the Mount.” His con- 
fession of faith is artless and audacious, 
yet so sincere and earnest that we admire 
while we do not accept. 

It is said that the question of the cen- 
tury is not, “Is the New Testament ip- 
spired ?” but “Is it practicable?” This 
question Tolstoi is seeking to answer. 
As he works in the fields in the prov. 
ince of Tula he is called a nihilist by 
some, a revolutionist by others, a social- 
ist by many, a fanatic by all. Speaking 
of himself, he says: ‘For thirty-five years 
of my life I was, in the proper acception 
of the word, a nihilist—not a revolution- 
ary socialist, but a man who believed 
in nothing; but what once seemed to me 
right and important—riches, proprietary 
rights, the point of honor, the mainten- 
ance of personal dignity and personal 
privileges—have now become to me 
wrong and despicable. Labor for others, 
poverty, humility, the renunciation of 
property and of personal privileges, have 
become in my eyes right and important. 
I am a follower of Jesus.” 

So the master is the friend of the ser- 
vant. The nobleman eats, walks, and 
talks with the peasant on terms of per- 
fect equality, and the common laborer 
bas an object-lesson in simplification 
and co-operation. In spite of what the 
pessimists say, even in the embers of 
human nature “something yet doth live” 
that burns at the sight of a Damien 
among the lepers, a Tolstoi at the plough. 
— Harper's Bazar. 


HOLD UP THE LIGHT. 


The famous Eddystone light-house, 
cff the coast of Cornwall, England, was 
built in a fanciful way by the learned 
and eccentric Winstanley. Oo its sides 
he put various boastful inscriptions. 


He was very proud of his structure, and. 


from his lofty balcony used boldly to de- 
fy the storm, crying, ‘Blow, O winds! 
Rise, O ocean! Break forth, ye ele- 
ments and try my,,work!” But one 
fearful night the sea swallowed up the 
tower and its builder. The light-house 
was built a second time of wood and 
stone by Rudyard. The form was good, 
but the wood gave hold for the elements, 
and the builder and his structure per- 
ished in the flames. Next the great 
Smeaton was called. He raised a cone 
from the solid rock upon which it was 
built, and riveted it to the rocks as the 
oak is fastened to the earth by its roots. 
From the rock of the foundation he took 
rock for the superstructure. He carved 
upon it no boastful inscription like those 
of Winstanley, but on its lowest course 
he put: “Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it ;” 
and on the key-stone above the lantern 
the simple tribute, Laus Deo! and the. 
structure still stands, holding its beacon- 
Fellow- 
workers for the salvation of men, Christ, 
the light must be held up before men or 
they, will perish. Let us, then, place 
him on no superstructure of our own de- 


vice. Let us rear no tower of wood, or 
wood and stone, ; but, taking the Word 
of God for our foundation, let us build 
our structure upon its massive, solid 
truth, and on every course put Smeaton’s 
humble inscription, and then we may be 
sure the light-house will stand.-—The 
Presbyterian Record. 


OUR SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


Are you troubled? Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace, whose mind is 
stayed on thee; because he trusteth in 
thee. (Isa. xxvi:3.4) 

Are you tired? They that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run, and not be weary; they shall 
walk and not faint. (Isa. xl: 29, 31.) 

Are you fearful? Fear thou not, for 
I am with thee; be not dismayed (look 
not around thee), for Iam thy God; I 
will strengthen thee. (Isa, xli:10, 13 ) 

Are you tempted? Then shalt thou 
call and the Lord shall answer; thou 
shalt cry, and he shall say, “Here I am.” 
(Isa. lviii: 9 ) | 

Are you hungry? He shall feed his 
flock like a shepherd. (Isa. xl: 11.) 

Are you thirsty? I will make the 
wilderness a pool of water, and the dry 
land springs of water. (Isa. xli: 18 ) 

Behold, I have graven thee upon the 
palms of my hands. (Isa. xlix: 16.) 

“My geraniums were growing finely, 
putting forth great rank leaves, but they 
were giving me no blossom. SolI dida 
seemingly cruel thing. I stripped off 
the largest of these that there might be 
a. finer growth—blossoms instead of 
leaves. | 

I think God does so by us sometimes. 
To all appearances our spiritual life is 
fine and flourishing; we are in our places, 
at Sabbath service, missionary meeting, 
and prayer-meeting; our testimony is 
good, our public prayer fervent; yet He 
detects the lack of something higher and 
finer than all this in our Christian life; 
and by some sharp pruning—a sudden 
bereavement here, a cruel disappoint- 
ment there, the silence of a sick-room, 
the isolation of a secret sorrow —he lops 
off the superfluous growth in certain di- 
rections, that he may bring our souls to 
sweeter and finer development. 

Better in his sight is one fragrant blos- 
som cf holiness, than a handful of the 
leaves of a lower life.” _ 


BUSINESS MAXIMS. 


A prominent merchant has compiled 
the following maxims for his own inquiry 
and experience : | 

1, Choose the kind of business you 
understand. | 

2, Capital is positively required in 
business, even if you have real estate 
outside and credit ever so good. 

3. One kind of business is as much 
as a man can manage successfully. In- 
vestments on the outside do not gener- 
erally pay, especially if you require the 
money in your business. 

4 Buy cautiously and just what you 
want, and do not be persuaded to pur- 
chase what you do not need; if you do. 
you will soon want what you can’t buy, 

5. Insure your stock; insure your 
store; insure your dwelling, if you have 
one. Ifthe rate is high it is only be- 
cause the risk is great, and of course you 
should not take the risk yourself. A 
business that will not pay for insuring 
will not justify running. 

6. Sell to good, responsible parties 
only. Sell on a specified time, and 
when your money is due demand it; do 
not let the account stand without note 
Or interest for an indefinite period. 

7. Sell ata reasonable profit and never 
misrepresent to effect a sale, 

8. Live within your income; keep your 
business to yourself; have patience and 
you will succeed. | 

9g Competition .is the life of trade, 
but in trying to run your competitor out 
of business be careful you do not ruo 
yourself out. | 

10, Advertise your business in your 


home paper. It pays you to patronize 
the 
BREVITIES. 


The colossal statue of Washington for 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, to cost 
$500,000, is being removed to its site. 

General Mahone has recently pur- 
chased 20,000 acres of coal lands for a 
northern syndicate in Southwestern Vir- 
ginia. | 

Honorable W. E Gladstone has been 
engaged to write a series of articles on 
the Bible for the Sunday-school Times 
and the Good Words, London. 


A tract of land in DeKalb county, 
Ga., was bought by Jordon Johnson dur- 
ing the war for $13,000 in Confederate 
money. Ouae day last month it sold for 
$63,000 in greenbacks. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has des- 
ignated San Diego, Cal., as a port from 
which imported merchandise may be 
shipped in bond in transit through the 
United States to Mexico. 


Leo XIII has written a powerful ap- 
peal to the German Bishops, urging them 
to at once begin a crusade in defense of 
society and civilization against the revo- 
lutionary spirit of Socialism. 

Dr. McGlynn left "New York May 3d 
for Albany, en route fur San Francisco. 
His followers on the East side presented 
him with a purse of $1,000. The ex- 
priest will speak in 3an Francisco, L’en- 
ver and Aspen, Col. 


| 


WEED & KINGWELL, 
CALIFORNIA 


AND. BRASS WORKS. 
All kinds Brass,Oom position, 
B Phospl arandiWhite Metal Cast- 


ings. Ohurch, Steamboat and 


Fire Alarm Bells. 125 First St., 8S. F. 
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JOHN HENDERSON, Jr., 


WHOLESALE AND BETAIL DEALER 


co A 


oo” Hotels, Restauraats, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
ToloPphone No. 130607. 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) é‘ 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE, 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tabbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs,Treas- 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. | 


Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street, 
San 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent. 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


A SNOW &CO 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D @ 


bitant prices when you can buy just as cheaply 
yourself direct from a wholesale and retail house 
which makes a specialty of packing 4 shipping 
goods in large or small quantities te ANY BODY. 
EVERYTHING carried in stock or price fusm- 
ished on application. Send for price list FRE. 


Smith's Cash Store 418 Front St, Cal 


For Schools &c. BELLS 
ALSO 4 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 


General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 


Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN RUSSELL, 
San Francisco Agent. 
OFFIOE : 514 California Street. 


MAY FLOWERS—OF SONG. 


FOR SOHOOLS. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS. 35c, 
$8 60 dcz. Eight pages of simple explana- 
tiors, and 188 new and selected songs for 
general singing. This little book is 
received with much favor. 

Kindergarten Chimes $125. Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin. Good manual and fine collec- 
tion. 

Kindergarten and Primary School Songs. 
800, $3 doz. Menard. 

Songs and Games for Little Ones. $2. 
Walker and Jenks. 

Gems for Little Singers. 300, $3 doz. 
Emerson and Swayne. 

Rhymes and Tunes. $1. Mrs. Osgood, 

Motion Songs. 20c, $180 doz. Mrs. Board- 
man. 


Kingdom of Mother Goose. 250, $2 
doz. Mrs. Boardman. 


Rainbow Festival. 20c, $18)doz. Lewis. 
Por. Killed Cock Robin? 40c, $3 60 doz. 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


BOSTON. | 
0. H. DITION & OO., 837 Broadway,New York 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, | 


323 Bush St., S. F., | 
Will endeavor to please any who would wants 


<< suit of clothing made 
to order. 

Always in * HOMESPUN: 


stock, manufactured from 
PURE 


If we do not have in stock the particular ri 

tern our customs>r wante, we will go with 

to the wholesale cloth houses, where he cau 

obtain the best selection in San Franciseo to 

choosefrom. Fifteen per cent. discount to 

clergymen. 
323 BUSH STREET,S.F., | 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


B. NICOLL, “The 


Popular Tailor,’ 


1151 Market Street, opp. Sixth Street, 


SAN FRANOISOO, CAL, 
Late of 816 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THIS SEASON’S WEAR. 


Please give meacall Yours respectfally, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. | 


DEAR SIB: I am showing and want you to sea a very fine lin3 of NEW STYLES FOR 


Suits Made to Order from $20 and Up. 


OVERCOATS 


MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWE3T MATEBIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 
THROUGHOUT WITH SILK, TO THE MO3T MODERATE IN COST. 


ee eee eee 


I shall b3 pleased to send you self-maasuremaat rales, by which you o31 take an anenvete 
measure of yourself or friends, ani sha'l be mst happy to forward sa n ples for aslf and fr 3. 


B. NICOLL, “The Popular Tailor,” 


1154 Market Street, opp. Sixth Street, | 


(Late of 816 Market Street, 8. F.) 


CALIFORNIA 


"The Forvw is of value to that part 
Twe sete are y enough for 

ART, of Harvard. 
I consider Tue Forum as furnishing the most and audience that a thoughtful 


value, and the weight of its corntributions. — 


Affects the Farmer.” 


writer can find to address in any land.—Prof. ALEXAND 
Tas Forvuxw continues to hold its place foremost of our magazines, for the variety, the 
the of ibutions THE hew YORK TIMES. 


60 CenteaNumber. Subscriptions received at this offiee. 


The Forum. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF LIVING SUBJECTS 


By the Foremost Writers in the World, 


HE FORUM has won the highest place 
reached by any periodical ; for'it pub- 
lishes articles by more authoritative 


writers and by more workers along instruc 
tive lines of activity than any other publica. 
tion, It contains eleven studies of great 
subjects every month, It is impartial; giv. 
ing hearings alike toeach side, It is finan- 
cially independent, and it belongs to no sect 
orparty or “interest.” It is never sensa- 
tional, but it aims always to be instructive, 


ofmy college work which deals with 


practical politics and 
y use by students.—Prof. ALFRED BUSHNELL 


R WING , of the University of Miehigan. 


There has come forward no problem of grave importance since THE ForuM was 
blished that has not been discussed in its pages by masters of the subject, An- 
nouncements of forthcoming articles can seldom be made long in advance, for THE 
Forum's discussions are always of problems of present concern. Eve 
that the year 1890 will bring forward will be discussed, whether in politics, or religion, 
or social science, or practical-affairs. The January number will contain a.reply b 

ex-Speaker J. G. CARLISLE to Senator Cu Tarik 


such problem 


llom’s recent article on*‘ How the 


THE, FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 253 Fifth Ave., N.'Y,. 


Year. 


$9,780,751,600 
Losses paid in 70 years 63,046,060 
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Tur Pactric: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WEDNESDAY, MAy 14, 1890, 


Bhe 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ke. 7 Montgomery Ave, San FrancdscoCal. 


FROM HILO. 


Epitors Paciric: One more of the 
dear missionaries bas gone to a great re- 
ward. Mrs. Rebecca Howard Hitch- 
cock left us for the better land on the 
roth of this month. She died at the 
residence of her son, E. G. Hitchcock, 
at this place. Her age was 81 years 4 
months 8 days. She has resided on 
these islands sixty-one years; was born 
in Owasco, Cayuga county, New York, 


December 2, 1808 ; joined the church 


at the age of 18; married in 1831; 
sailed from Boston in ship Averick, 
1831; arrived in Honolulu, May 17, 
1832 ; settled on Island Molokai, 1832 
—the first missionaries there; visited 
America, 1852; returned in 1854. 
While there a church was offered them, 
but they said, ‘No; we love the souls 
of the Hawaiians ; that must be our life 
work,” August 29, 1855, her husband 
died on Molokai. She took charge of 
the work from 1855 to 1866, when Rev. 
Mr. Forbes came to relieve her, and then 
she came to live with her sons, of whom 
there are three, on this island at Hilo. 
Mrs, Hitchcock’s funeral was large. The 
sermon was preached by the pastor of 
the native church, Rev. Stephen L. 
Desha (Rev. Titus Coan’s old church), 
The text was from Rev. xiv: 13: “Bless- 
ed are the dead that die in the Lord.” 
Rev, E. P. Baker of the foreign church 
was absent on the island of Maui. Mrs. 
Hitchcock was buried in our Homeland 
Cemetery, Hilo. Only one remains of 
the fourth reinforcement of missionaries 
—Mrs, Armstrong—who resides with her 
son, General Armstrong, at Hampton, 
Virginia, ‘Those who came at the time 
she and her husband, Rev. Hervey R. 
Hitchcock, did, were John S. Emerson, 
David B. Lyman, Ephriam Spaulding, 
William P. Alexander, Richard Arm- 
strong, Cochran Forbes and Lorenzo 
Lyons—ordained missionaries, Alonzo 
Chapin, physician, and their wives; and 
Edmund H. Rogers, printer. Mrs. 
Hitchcock’s aloha (love) for the Haw- 
aiian was very great, and up to the time 
of her death she has received letters from 
the children of those whom she labored 
with while on Molokai. She charged 
her sons before her death to do all they 
could for the elevation of the Hawaiians. 
She has resided for many years with her 
sons here at Hilo, and no mother in 
declining years has been more kindly 
and lovingly treated than she has been 
by her sons, their wives and their chil- 
dren. So she has been very happy in 
her old age, being cared for so tenderly. 
James A, MarTIN. 
Hiro, Island Hawaii, April 17, 1890. 


SABBATH CONVENTION, 


A Convention in the interest of Sab- 
bath observance will be held in San Jose 
on the 2oth and 21stinst. All evangeli- 
cal churches and the local unions of the 
W. C. T. U. are requested to send 
delegates. Ministers of the gospel and 
all friends of the Christian Sabbath de- 
siring its sacred observance as well as a 
State law in recognition of it are invited. 

The Convention will meet in the First 
Presbyterian church at 2 o’clock Pp, M. 
Tuesday, the zoth, and continue three 
sessions—-Tuesday forenoon, Tuesday 
evening and Wednesday afternoon. The 
San Jose hotels will entertain, at reduc- 
ed rates, all persons attending the Con- 
vention, 

The great importance of the divine 
institution, the steady growth of opposi- 
tion to it as a sacred day of rest, the 
alarming prevalence of Sabbath desecra- 
tion, and the danger that a continental 
Sunday may displace our true American 


- Sabbath, all call for combined wisdom 


and united efforts to promote Sabbath 
sanctification and to secure a righteous 
civil law in our State that will tend to 
prevent the contemptuous disregard of 
our sacred rest-day. During the several 
sessions of the Convention, addresses 
will be given by able speakers. Mrs, 
J. C. Bateham, national superintendent 
of the Department of Sabbath Observ- 
ance of the W. C. T. U., will be present, 
and the various questions involved in 
the Sabbath reform will be discussed in 
open convention. Let tle friends of 
truth and right be there to help forward 
the cause. N, R. JOHNSTON, 
A, CALHOUN, 

| Com. Cal. Sab. Union. 

The California W. C. T. U. concurs 
in the foregoing call. 

Mrs. R, R. JOHNSTON, Pres. 
Mrs. D. J. SPENCER, Cor. Sec. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


Emin Pasha now speaks twenty-seven 
different languages and dialects. 

Mrs. Mead, wife of the late Prof. H. 
M. Mead of Oberlin, has been elected 
President of Mt. Holyoke Seminary and 
College. 

Over 100 papers in the United States 
are now controlled by colored people. 
The colored man is certainly getting a 
move. on. 

Mr. Blaine owns a fine farm of 400 
acres in Alleghaney County, Penn. He 
also owns the coal under 1,000 acres of 
adjoining land. 

The total number of souls who have 
professed salvation at the Salvation 
Army penitent forms for the five months 
ending with April 1st is 90,000. 

The trainining-school for nurses es- 
tablished a few months ago in New York 


los ! 


‘| Light. 


bas had 1,100 young women applicants, 
Only twenty pupils can be taken at orce. | 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, MAY 25. 
LUKE X : 1-16. 


By Rev. W. N. Meserve. 


THE MISSION OF THE SEVENTY. 


1. Commisston of the Seventy. (Vs. 
I-12). 

(a) The field described (vs 1-3), “I 
send you forth as lambs in the midst of 
wolves.” Ordinarily, in common war- 
fare, it is better to give the soldier little 
or no knowledge of the imminent con- 
flict. Some picked soldiers can endure 
to know before hand the details and 
dangers, but in general it is better to 
surprise them into the dread conflict. 
Jesus had picked men; therefore, he could 
talk plainly, for though they might have 
tremors, they couldn’t be fatally appalled. 
To be sent forth as lambs among wolves 
involves a forlorn hope, except with the 
understanding that somehow the Shep- 
herd would give direction and lend prc- 
tection. They who had seen the power 
of Jesus, unlimited by intervening space, 
might cheerfully undertake any commis- 
sion against any foe, The twelve had 
returned from such an expedition (Chap. 
ix : 1-6),not only in safety, but in triumph, 
and experience would easily increase the 
confidence of the veterans, and give 
heart to the new recruits. | 

(b) Method of attack (vs. 4-7). A 
stripling with staff and sling in hand 
could hardly be more absurdly equipped, 
humanly speaking, against a giant, than 
missionaries as described on this account. 
But the wisdom of it appears, even on 
the surface. A war trumpet invites at- 
tack; a belligerent attitude dares some 
foe to battle. He who goes about with 
a chip on his shoulder will surely find 
somebody to knock it off. The very 
harmlessness of these soldiers of the 
cross disarmed belligerence. There’s a 
sense of chivalry in all men, and a non- 
resistant spirit will find little need for 
resistance. No purse, no vallet, no 
shoes, no salutation; here is emptiness 
of hand and bareness of foot with a ven- 
geance; but it denotes all the more ful- 
ness of heart. Such an attitude and 
equipment said plainer than words, we 
come on an errand of love and peace; 
we seem €mpty-handed, but in reality we 
are laden with the rich blessings of 
heaven, and have come to distribute 
freely. From the open and bare palm 
of Jesus flowed the mightiest riches ever 
given to the world. 

(c) Their mission (vs. 8, 9). They 
were to heal the sick and preach the 
kingdom, They found themselves able 
to do more than heal the sick; the devils 
were subject unto them (v:17). . They 
were directed to eat such things as were 
set before them, Hungry men, made 
so by long, hard, marches, have little 
need of such directions; but prejudice, 
long seated and built on tradition, is 
hard to overcome On any terms. These 
men were apt to be fastidious in matters 
of eating and drinking, and they might 
easily be offensively so among strangers, 
to the detriment of the work. The Lord 
gives them atimely caution. Standing 
before the people without prejudice, then 
they might heal the sick and preach the 
kingdom to some purpose, as the sequel 
shows, for “they returned with joy.” 

(d) An alternative. (vs. 10-12.) In 
the event of not being received they 
were directed to leave, and leave the very 
dust also. The Kingdom of God never 
goes begging for recruits. No favor is 
conferred on the Kingdom when an ad- 
herent is obtained, but an infinite favor 
comes to the recruit. No dignity may 
be sacrificed in presenting the claims of 
God’s Fatherhood upon the children. 
The invitation shall be given simply, 
heartily and with credentials, and never 
in such a way as to compromise the en- 
tire freedom of choice on the part of the 
wayward. It is within the power of all 
to reject the mightiest claim that Infinite 
Goodness can lay upon them, but rejec- 
tion is infinitely unwise and the conse- 
quences infinitely deplorable. In case 
of rejection the very dust was to be wip- 
ed off against them; dust may aggregate 
to mountain proportions. What mighty 
aggregations of little sins (counted little) 
may rise up against the thoughtless ones 
who can easily remember their flagrant 
sins, but as easily forget their peccadil- 


2. Certain cities denounced. (vs. 


13-15.) 

(a) Chorazin and Bethsaida doomed 
(vs. 13, 14). These two cities illustrate 
a great truth when compared with Tyre 
and Sidon. On the surface of the latter 
cities might have seemed far more fia- 
grantly wicked than the former, but the 
quality of sin depends on the light en- 
joyed by the sinner. The cities by the 
little sea had seen a great light—had 
been visited and re-visited by living 
The cities by the great sea had 
enjoyed no such privilege, though they 
had had sufficient light. Both pairs of 
cities were guilty of rejection and the 
verdict of the judge declared, “It shall 
be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon.” 
This principle is equally applicable to 
individuals; the flagrant sinner in the 
slums has less light than the refined 
idolator in high places. The latter will 
find it less tolerable in the day of judg- 
ment. 

(b) “And thou Capernaum.” The 
very home of the Master, signally blest 
by his presence and words of mercy; but 
Capernaum was, in the main, faithless 
and unbelieving. Her “exaltation unto 
heaven” only aggravated her fall. No 
material blessing of earth can be urged 
as infallible proof of God’s favor. It is 
Satan’s. flattery to assume that the ac- 
quirement of material benefits is the 
smile of heaven, Those who are spiri- 
tually dull mistake the flatteries of Satan 


was greatly enriched for a time, but pres- 
ently forfeited her greatness and was 
“brought down to Hades.” (Ps. xxxvii: 
10.) It is difficult now to determine 
the site of Capernaum. 

3. Relation of Master and ambassa- 
dor. (v.16) 

Here the Great Teacher plainly de- 
clares the vital relation between himself 
and his disciples. They, when truly 
commissioned, stand in his stead; their 
word, rightly spoken, in his. word; to 
reject them is to reject him. This prin- 
ciple so clearly announced fixes a tre- 
mendous responsibility on speaker and 
hearer; it loses none of its force with the 
lapse of time—the conditions remain es- 
sentially the same. To-day the preach- 
er of the gospel, if truly so, is the mouth- 
piece of God. When he preaches God 
speaks, and when the people listen they 
should heed the Master’s words—‘'Take 
heed how ye hear!” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-meeting Topic for Week Begin- 
ning May 25, 1890. 


BY REV, DR, W. D. WILLIAMS. 
(Eph. vi : 


Subject.—"Our Enemies,” 
10-18.) 

Other References.—Col. i: 10, 11; 
Phil. i: 27, 28; I Thess. ti: 11, 12; 
John xv: 16; Heb. xili: 20, 21 ; Titus 
iii: 1, 2; Rom. xiii: 12: II Cor. vi: 
» ; Luke xxii: 63; Prov. xx: 1, 23,29,; 
30, 31; Isa. xxxvill: 7; Eph. v: 18; 
Lev. x: 8, 9. 

Our enemies are many and subtle. 
They are within, and they are without. 
The heart has evil lurking in its deepest 
recesses, and society has iniquity con- 
cealed in its whitened sepulchres. The 
undersized feminine virtue, so easily 
melted to tears, in Dickens’ novels, ex- 
hibits, though overdrawn, the familiar 
effects of our enemies’ influence. Fear- 
ful, distressed humanity are made such 
by the presence and power of him who 
goes about like a roaring lion devouring 
whom he may find. But we may all do 
something to avert or destroy the influ- 
ence of the enemies of our soul. This 
requires decision and action. We can- 
not walk the untrodden Sierra peaks and 
still remain at ease in the San Joaquin 
valley. We cannot, at the same time, 
be in the darkness on one side of the 
globe and in the light upon the other 
side. No soldier of the civil war could 
serve at the same time upon both sides 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. Nellie 
Bly could not travel east and west from 
New York simultaneously. Toavert or 
destroy our enemies, we cannot camp 
with them. To reach victory over sin 
and Satan, we must enter upon steady 
progress upward, heavenward. 

To assist in counteracting our enem- 
ies’ influence upon ourselves, or upon 
others, may require self-sacrifice, but the 
helmsman who stood at the wheel in the 
burning steamer till he brought her to 
shore, and, exhausted, fell into the 
flames, conscious that he had saved the 
passengers, is a no better example of 
self-sacrifice than the wives and mothers 
who have sacrificed so much to save their 
husbands or their sons from paths of sin 
and lives of wretchedness. Forgetting 
the injury to themselves, they charitably 
cover the impress of sin, and, like— 
“The sea remembers not the vessel’s rend- 

ing keel, 
But rushes joyously the ravage to conceal.” 

Intemperance easily foremost 
among our deadliest enemies, seeking 
rewards in money and men, regardless 
of souls, homes,and consequences. Gov- 
ernments punish treason, and rightly so, 
but throws around the diabolical liquor- 
traffic, which ruins character and des- 
troys homes, the sanction of authority 
and the dignity of law. The mass of 
Christian electors who are not inside 
politics play the cards which skilful pol- 
iticilans deal out to them, or stand aloof 
from the game. This is largely the se- 
cret of the power of the liquor enemy in 
the United States to-day. 

‘Some years ago, in the pleasant rural 
village of Madrid, New York, we heard 


a boisterous youth say of his own father, 


“The old man always takes his bitters 
before breakfast, and his sip in the even- 
ing; I guess if it’s good for him it won’t 
hurt me.” The theory was undergoing 
the practical test. The “old man” lived 
out the measure of his days a negative 
life, which never did any particular good 
nor any special harm; but the rude, 
boastful son sleeps in a nameless, unhon- 
ored, drunkard’s grave. Sowing to the 
wind, we must expect to reap the whirl- 
wind. Permitting the enemy to enter 
our life, he will destroy our eternal joy, 

“Every man has a heart, but not every 
man has a head,” said an old minister 
to a younger one, on giving him his or- 
dination charge. Intemperance aims at 
the heart, the very citadel of life, and is 
satisfied with nothing less than absolute 
possession of it. In a similar manner it 
reaches out for the political power of 
this magnificent Republic, and is content 
with notbing short of indisputable con- 
trol. Two tramps may sleep under one 
blanket; but light and darkness, liquor 
and temperance, drunkenness and man- 
liness, cannot continue to govern one 
country. Our country must either be 
governed by the saloon or by an intelli- 
gent morality. “ 

** Long may our land be 
With freedom’s holy light! 
Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King!” 

1. Strong drink misleads the judg- 
ment. 
2. Strong drink brings multitudes to 
death. 
3. Strong drink prevents a holy life. 
4. Strone drink forfeits eternal happi- 
ness. 


for whisperings of heaven. Capernaum | 


Many things are changing and many 


God 
sad havoc of the liquor power remain 
unchanged. They err who think that 
the devil will give up one inch of con- 
tested ground. And our enemies are 
mistaken if they believe that God will 
discontinue a campaign begun by him- 
self. God is behind every movement 
for the suppression and abolition of this 
great enemy of our race. If the people 
must hear just so many tales of misery 
to be aroused, let them hear them. 
Young friend, abandon liquor, or it will 
soon abandon you. 
TULARE Clty. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


INVERNESS AND INVERNESS PARK. 
THE NEW SUMMER RESORT. 


This beautiful Park lies on the North Pa- 
cific Coast Railroad, 40 miles from San 
Francisco. 

The land has been owned by Judge J.McM. 
Shafter for many years, and he last year con- 
cluded to devoted a portion of his great farm 
of 14,000 acres to the enj»yment of the pub- 
lic as a Sammer Resort, to which it is so well 
adapted by nature. 

The park comprises about 3,300 acres, be 


| ing one of the largest and most romantic in 


the world, not being excelled in beauty by 
the Scottish Highlands of Scotland. In fact, 
Inverness of California resembles in many 
respects Inverness of Scotland. 

It has a frontage of four miles on Tomales 
Bay, which (being twelve or fifteen miles 
from the ocean, and narrow) farnishes warm 
water for bathing. Unlike other salt-water 
resorts, the bathing is most agreeable. It is 
almost impossible to get children to come 
out of it, so warm and pleasant is the tem- 
perature. The water is shallow, gradually 
growing deeper until sixteen feet is reached. 

Fishing and hunting are favorite amuse- 
ments. The beautiful groves of pine and 
laurel, and the many clear, babbling brooks 
are refreshing, and make the place unusual- 
ly attractive. 

It is four miles westward over a range of 
mountains to the Pacific ocean. This range 
protects Inverness and Inverness Park from 
the harsh winds of the ocean, so disagreeable 
at many of the ocean resorts. 

The view from the top of the mountains, 
abeut one or one and a half miles from In- 
verness, is grand in the extreme. The broad 
ocean, dotted with the sails of ships from all 
nations and climes; the Farralone Islands ; 
Santa Cruz mountains and the Golden Gate 
present a magnificent panorama. On a very 
clear day Mount Shasta and the Lassen 
Peaks, 350 miles northward, are seen like 
white clouds in the dim distance. 

The route to Inverness is over the North 
Pacific Coast railroad, without doubt the 
most picturesque of any ino the vicinity of 
San Francisco, resembling in many respects 
the swiss-like scenery of the Denver and 
Rio Grande railroad. 

About 400 lots have been laid out, varying 
in size, but averaging 50x120 feet, one hun- 
dred of which were sold last season. It will 
probably be necessary to lay out another 


this year. 

Many of those who had the choice of lots 
last season are off-red one hundred per cent 
advance on what they paid. The advance 
will doubtless continue, as this is destined 
to make the most convenient, cheapest, and 
grandest resort in the vicinity of San Fran- 
cisco. 

The inquiry for lots and camping pri vil- 
eges from the interior of the State, where the 
heat is so severe for four months in the year, 
is already great, and will doubtless continue 
to grow during the season. 

. Those who wish to purchase lots or se- 
cure camping privileges should address or 
call upon OC. H. Street & Co. immediately, 
415 Montgomery street, San Francisco. A 
birds-eye view and a full and interesting 
description of this new resort will be fur- 
nished upon application to the same parties. 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead’s addresses on the 
Roman Catholic Church and the public 
schools have been put together in a little 
volume of a hundred pages, which will be 
published immediately by George H. Ellis, 
Boston. The collection includes the ad- 
dress given before the Woman’s Suffrage 
League in Boston during the controversy 
over Swinton’s history, the address before the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Olub at the 
close of the Boston conflict, and the address 
before the National Educational Association 
at Nashville, last summer, in the debate with 
Bishop Keane. Their publication at this 
time, when the struggle over the Bennett 
law in Wisconsin has drawn the attention of 
the country anew to the whole subject, is 
opportune. What is worthy of remark is 
that, although he is the warmest defender of 
the public school system, and the most ont- 
spoken critic of the parochial schools, he has 
treated the Roman Catholics with a careful 
justice which has won their confidence as 
has been done, perhaps, by no other of their 
critics, The Catholic Review, the ablest of 
the Catholic newspapers, wrote last summer: 
‘‘What we desire to call attention to is the 
remarkable fairness with which Mr. Mead 
treats Catholics and their views. The first 
fourteen pages of the firat essay might have 
been written by a Catholic. It looks as if, 
for the first time in American history, Catho- 
lics were about to meet in the arena a foe- 
man who knows their strong and weak points 
as well as his own.” 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Are sold by Kohler & Chase of San Francis- 
co for cash, or on the installment plan, and 
at bottom prices. This is the oldest and 
largest piano and music house on the Coast, 
having connection in Los Angeles, California; 
in Portland, Oregon; and Helena, Montana, 
besides small agencies all over the Pacific 
States. They handle all grades of instru- 
ments, from the Decker Bros.—the artists’ 
plano—down to the cheapest, well-made 
Boudoir piano. Don’t buy any musical in- 
struments without writing this firm or visit- 
ing their warerooms, 137 and 139 Post street, 
San Francisco. 


One of the brightest women in New York, 
Mrs. Isabel Mallon, who, perhaps, knows 
more about woman's dress and fixings than 
any woman in America, has been added to 
editorial staff of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
of Philadelphia. Mrs. Mallon is an experi- 
enced editorial writer, and will conduct one 
of the fullest and strongest fashion depart- 
ments in the Journal ever attempted in a 
general magazine. Her new position makes 
her the best-paid fashion writer in the coun- 


try. | 


Six new books will be sent free by Cragin & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., te any one in the U. 
8. or Canada, postage paid, upon receipt of 
twenty-five Dobbins’ Electric Soap wrapperst 
See list of novels on circulars around each 
bar. Soap for sale by all grocers, 


To oblige & good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in Tux Pactric office excellent un- 


fermented ox Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


| 


are passing away; but the warnings of 
touching intemperance and the 


tract into lots to meet the growing demand | = 


DESKS 


Prices from $13 upwards. 


You will be certain to find just what you 
wantin a stock of fifty different patterns to 
select from. 


Five-o’clock Tea-Tables, Oenter Tables, 
Fancy Tables, Hall Tables, are represented in 
our warerooms by cover two hundred distinct 
patterns which we are selling at remarkably 
low prices. 


We have over an hundred different book- 
cases displayed in our warerooms. Al] sizes, 


all woods, well made and finished; prices very 
moderate. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY, 


(N. P. COLE & OO.) 


Starr King Building. 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Francisco. 


- 


-——» 


FULL 


ER, 
Manufactarer Of 


CHURCH, OFFICE, LODGE AND BANK 
FURNITURE. 


638 & 640 Mission St., San Francisce 


Book keeping, Shorthand, Ts pe Writir g, Pen- 
manship, Telegrapby, English Branches, etc. 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
Life Scholarship, $75. 
T. A. ROBINSON, M. A., - President 


Statement, Jan. Ist, 1890, 
R.HLMDonald pres? 
EsTasuisued 1863. | 


PF Capital Stack 
$ 1,000,000.00. 


; We have just added another $10 1 
\A to our surplus fund and thanking oy; 
friends and the public for past fay ors 
we respectfully ask a continuance of the sam». 


San Francisco,Cal. B.Hi. MeDonald, Pres; 


Dr, JOHN ¢. SPENCER, 


Physician and Surgeon, 
Office and Residence, 813 SUTTER ST, 


OPPOSITE PLEASANTON HOTEL, 


Telephone No, 2360, San Francisco, Cal, 


Deposits Received from $1 upwards, 

HOME o. 


San Francisco, California. 
BANK 


Guarantee Capital, $1,000,000 


Interest apportioned from date of deposit. 

Deposits from any part of the Pacific Coas: 
States may besent by registered letter, post office 
money order, bank draft or express. 

Copy of By-laws and list of shareholders in 
Guarantee Capital sent free on application. 

The People’s Home Savings Bank has excep- 
tional facilities for safé, protitable and satisfa:. 
tory investmentof funds at good rates of interest. 

Thankful for past fayors and asking for con- 
tinuance of the same. Respectfully, 


Colambus Waterhouse, Prest 


It Stands at the Head 


A thimbleful of racr weighs more than s 

ailfal of THzory. Everybody knows that the 
‘‘DOMESTIO”’ leads the trade in all practical 
improvements. 


J. W. EVANS, General Agent, 
29 POST 8T., - SAN FRANOZISOO. 


TINE LINEN PAPERS 
<* WRITING MACHINES 


29 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, 

Opp. Wells, Farge & Oo.’s Express Office, 
San Franoisco, Oat. 

Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 


G. M. SPENCER. 


Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, 


Cor. of California and Montgomery streets. 
Patent Law a Specialty, 
All business with the Patent Office, Was hing- 


ton, D. C, will receive prompt atten tion. 
Legal papers drafted with care. 


i — 


CLEARANCE SALE 


OF OUR WHOLE STOCK OF 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY 


On account of removal next month to 


757 MAREET sT. 


Tzacuers’ Brsues, at 10 per cent. off from the list price, 


Soriprure Text Carps, $5.00 worth for $3.50, $10.00 worth for $6.00, 


4, 


Famity Putprr 25 per cent. off from the catalogue price, 
Booxuets 15 cents each and upwards, 334 per cent. off, 
Sunpay Sonoor Lisraries, at 30 per cent. off, 


Fine Srariongry Sermon at 334 per cent. off. 


No Orders filled after June 14th. 


42 GEARY ST., 


The W. W. BRIER CO.. 


- SAN FRANCISCO. 


135 MARKET ST, - 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


DEPOSITORY. 


- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Sabbath-cchool supplies of all kinds specialty._gy 


The Samuel Hill Company 
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